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ABSTRACT 

This report is principally a study of various 
alternatives to the existing set of elements that constitutes the 
University of Calgary's salary system. The study is based primarily 
on personal interviews with academics and administrators at the 
University of Calgary and on a set of responses to letters sent to 
academics and administrators throughout Canada. The first section of 
the study deals with the general salary structure particularly as 
related to the relative income sta*-.us of University of Calgary 
academic staff and the resultnnt social and economic status of the 
academics; market pressures and the problem of overlapping scales; 
the peculiarity of the faculty of medicine; flexibility as a means to 
greater efficiency in the salary system; flexibility via market 
supplements; flexibility via salary overlaps between ranks; and the 
question of should academic rank be abolished. Section 2 deals with 
the question of merit increments, section 3 discusses the length of 
the contract year, and section 4 analyzes the quescion of 
supplementary inctwie. (HS) 
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PREFACE 

Attached hereto is the final report of the study commissioned 
by the Board of Governors of The University of Calgary In the spring of 
1971 and conducted during the spring and summer of 1971. 

The report Is principally a study of various alternatives to 
the existing set of elements that constitutes the University's salary 
system. I have made no recommendations with regard to the relative 
desirability of the various alternatives, although I have no Illusions 
about my ability to exhaustively cleanse a'.y of my studies, reports, 
or formal publications of the value system I bring to them. Thus, 
It Is possible that the reader will be able to ideiitify some areas in 
which my own preconceptions have coloured the examination of issues. 

The study is based primarily on personal interviews with 
academics and administrators at The University of Calgary and on a set 
of responses to letters sent to academics and administrators throughout 
Canada. President A. W. R. Carrothers, at my request ^ consented to 
send formal queries to presidents of universities across Canada concerning 
their philosophies about and experiences with the various salary issues 
Involved in this study. The responses— from presidents, vice-presidents 
and other administrative officers — were cf considerable value, not only 
with regard to the variety of experiences they afforded but also in 
relation to the various educational philosophies these administrators 
bring to the issues involved. Letters of substantive content were 
received from various administrators of the following Universities: 
Acadia; Alberta; Carleton; Guelph; Lauren tian; Lethbridge; McGlll; 
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McMaster; Memorial University of Newfoundland; Moncton; Montreal; 
Mount Allison; New Brunswick; Ontario Institute for Studies In Education; 
Prince Edward Island; Queen's; St, Francis Xavler; Saskatchewan; 
Saskatchewan (Reglna) ; Simon Fraser; Sir George Williams; Toronto; 
Trent; Waterloo Lutheran; Western Ontario; Windsor; and Winnipeg. 

Letters from officers of faculty associations of six 
universities across Canada were received from a total of fifteen letters 
of inquiry; in addition* six members of the staff of The University 
of Calgary responded to the President's announcement of the study and 
his Invitation to submit statements concerning the four major areas 
of inquiry. Although letters from faculty association officers across 
Canada ead from University staff were few in nuid>er> the quality of the 
correspondence was most helpful in completing the study. 

Correspondence and personal interviews constituted the major 
source of information for the study for the reason that publications 
of faculty associations were of peripheral value to this report because 
of their overriding concern with issues of tenure and academic freedom. 
Only occasional references to the salary issues analyzed herein were 
found in these publications. Similarly, publications of university- 
related groups seHom seem to be concerned with the problems discussed 
here. 

Thus, I am particularly indebted to faculty members and 
administrators at The University of Calgary and at universities throughout 
Canada who were generous enough with their time to seriously ponder the 
difficult policy questions which represent the thrust of this report, 

ihl'v 
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TOWARDS AN OPTIMAL UNIVERSITY SALARY SYSTEM 

by D. A. Seastone 
Professor of Economics 
The University of Calgary 

I. The Salary Structure 

An emerging university encounters serious problems In 
attracting quality acadonlc staff, many of whom are reluctant to venture 
to an untested academic environment. One of the clear objectives of the 
new university's salary structure, If the Provincial resource base and 
political decisions are permissive, will be to attract quality staff 
through the use of market pressure. In operational terms, this means 
establishing a salary scale high enough to overcome the reluctance of 
competent academics to brave an unknown Intellectual atmosphere and, 
possibly, geographic region. 

In the case of The University of Calgary, emerging as a univer- 
sity during the I960*s, the problem of attracting competent faculty was 
compounded by the existence of a "seller's market" for most disciplines. 
The vast expansion of post secondary education In North America, plus the 
alternative professional opportunities for a significant number of 
potential academic staff, meant that the University was forced to deal 
within the "macro" context of an aggregate supply and demand situation 
which was rapidly pushing up salary schedules. At the same time It had 
to consider the unlqun "micro" problems of attracting professionals 
already In short supply to a new academic environment. 

The result of these variable forces Is partially reflected In 
Table 1 which shows the distribution of salaries In Canadian universities 
for the academic year 1970-71. Based on salaries across all ranks. 



including university deans but excluding the Faculty of Medicine, The 
University of Calgary's mean salary was $16,172. Five Canadian 
universities had a higher mean figure, including the University of 
Alberta's $16,703.-^ 

The University's mean salary for all full professors outside 
the Faculty of Medicine was $23,011 in 1970-71, and was exceeded by 
three Canadian universities, including the University of Alberta's ' 
$23,280. The University's mean salary for all associate professors 
outside the Faculty of Medicine in 1970-71 was $16,794; exceeded by six 
Canadian universities, including the University of Alberta's $17,085. 
The University's mean salary for all assistant professors outside the 
Faculty of Medicine in 1970-71 was $12,784 and was exceeded by 16 
Canadian universities, including the University of Alberta's $12,804. 

A study appearing in the Bulletin of the Canadian Association 
of University Teachers In Winter, 1970, uses the phrase "leaders and 
laggards" in describing university salary schedules in Canada. The 
study suggests that the leaders and laggards are fairly uniform over 
time and that the leading universities in Alberta and Ontario are 
typically the leaders. Thus, as the data in Table 1 suggest, The 
University of Calgary has moved toward the accomplishment of its objec- 
tive of using market pressures to attract quality academics from Canada, 



According to the data in Table 1, supplied by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and reported in the 1971 Spring Bulletin of the 
Canadian Association of University Teachers, the six leading average 
salary institutions in Canada in 1970-71 were: (1) Althouse College of 
Education, $18^01, (2) The University of Waterloo, $17,011; (3) 
McMaster University, $16,815; (4) Queen's University, $16,764; (5) The 
University of Alberta, $16,703; and (6) The University of Calgary, $16,172. 
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Europe, the United States and Asia and It can properly be described as 
"among the leaders" among Canadian universities In salary structure. 

As The University of Calgary enters a different stage In the 
process of attaining Intellectual maturity, the objectives of Its 
salary structure will expand. Not only will It be forced to compete 
with other Canadian and North American universities In acquiring 
Intellectual talent, the University will face the additional task of 
retaining the academic competence It has acquired over the years. While 
this process will be Importantly Influenced by relative salary levels. 
It will also be Influenced by other variables In the salary system such 
as procedures for merit Increments, the possibility of overlapping 
salaries between ranks, length of the contract year and University policy 
toward supplementary Income, These salary variables will be discussed 
subsequently In this report. 

The Relative Income Status of University of Calgary Academic Staff 

The word "leaders** as used In the previous section and 
appropriate to university salary schedules throughout Canada may create 
misconceptions about the status of academic salaries relative to other 
professions. Before leaving the question of salary levels. It Is 
appropriate to contrast academic salaries with salary levels of these 
other professions. One of the most recent studies of the relative 
Income status of the academic profession was published in the Bulletin 
of the Canadian Association of University Teachers In winter p 1970, 
referred to previously In the discussion of "leading and lagging" 
salary Institutions. The study was conducted by Professors Richard 
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Holmes and Gideon Rosenbluth and suggests that academic salaries are not 
only below those of similar professions but have deteriorated significantly 
relative to other professions during the 1960*s. Table 2, for example, 
shows academic and Independent professional salaries from 1961 to 1967. 
Data are from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and reflect the most 
recent Information at the time of the study. 

In 1967 the listed professional groups had net professional 
Income means ranging from $25,000 for medical doctors and surgeons to 
$6,100 for teachers and professors. The median salary for university 
teachers as a group separate from other teachers was $11,200; there Is 
no a priori reason to believe that the mean university teacher salary 
would be significantly different from the median. 

According to these data, derived from tax Information filed 
by professional respondents, all other professions save teachers enjoyed 
net Income greater than unlversltv professors. The range was between 
$13,000 for accountants to $19,700 for consulting engineers and architects 
to the higher medical averages. The differentials may be somewhat 
overstated since the Income data for university teachers do not Include 
external consulting Income. Professors Holmes and Rosenbluth suggest 
that this Income supplement Is not likely to average more than $1,000- 
$2,000 for academics and thus would not change the Income ranking, except 
possibly for the relationship between professors and accountants. 
Average net professional Income In any event would still exceed median 
university salaries by a significant margin, despite .he fact that the 
percentage change In Income from 1966 to 1967 was greatest for university 
teachers • 
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During the 1961-67 period, only accountants experienced a 
smaller percentage change In Income than did university teachers. 
According to data In Table 2, the median salary of university teachers 
Increased by 33.3 per cent contrasted to Incremental Income of 44.6 
per cent for all professions and 60.3 per cent for medical doctors 
and surgeons. Professors Holmes and Rosenbluth conclude with the 
observation that "there Is no doubt that In comparison with the 
Independent professions, academic salaries are very low and have been 
falling further behind since at least 1960."^ 

The Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations 
puts the matter as follows: 

The tables In Appendix IV, show that the growth In earnings 
of the B.A. group (about 52.5% overall) accurately reflects 
the general expansion of the economy at a rate of about 4Z 
per year. The growth In earnings of the Ph.D. group (about 
35% overall) Indicates the relative movement In the career 
prospects of the vast majority of university teachers. The 
growth In earnings of the Professional Degrees group, (about 
70% overall) Indicates the relative movement In the prospects 
of those occupations competing directly with university 
teaching for our most talented graduates. In the ten-year 
period 1956 to 1966, In other words, university teachers 
lagged one third behind the general rate of Increase, while 
other learned professions exceeded the general rate of 
Increase by a third. 2 



^C.A.U.T. Bulletin > Winter, 1970, p. 54. 

Newsletter s Ontario Confederation of University Faculty 
Associations, January, 1971, p. 6. Appendix IV from the OCUFA study 
is reproduced as Table 4, p. 54. The C.A.U.T. and OCUFA findings are 
consistent with the conclusions reached by Professor S.G. Peltchlnls 
of The University of Calgary In various studies, e.g.. The Market for 
Academic Personnel— Their Employment and Salaries in Canada , p. 29, 
undated. 
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The Resultant Social and Economic Status of Academics 

The picture that seems to emerge from this brief analysis of 
the changing Income status of university professors Is quite likely to 
create some confusion In the public's perception of the profession* 

In the first Instance, the university professor during the 
last ten to fifteen years seems to have emerged as a claimant to a 
much higher standard of living than the community has traditionally 
reserved for the academic arts. The mean salary level at The 
University of Calgary — $16,172 — suggests an Income status and ability 
somewhat different from the historic stereotype of the university 
professor In baggy tweeds, content to putter In his garden and 
laboratory and watch from a distance the activities of his more 
affluent professional brethren. With salaries for distinguished 
academics at the full professorial rank ranging Into the upper twenty 
and lower thirty thousand dollar levels, the tweeds have given away 
to more stylish costume and garden activities relegated to secondary 
Importance behind International air travel and occasional country club 
soirees. 

The community perception of this new academic affluence Is 
troubled by at least two factors. Firstly, community value structures 
change slowly and It Is difficult, perhaps, to discard the old Image. 
This difficulty Is compounded by the fact that the old perquisites of 
academic life remain. A university professor Is very much akin to 
the Independent professional practitioner who has a good deal of 
discretion over the allocation of his time. He can still putter In 
the garden on a summer morning, and conduct his professional experiments 
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or write for professional Journals in the evening. But only the 
morning, non-work activity is observed and some public confusion about 
his professional requirements results. 

The second complicating factor in the changing social and 
economic status of academics results from the perception that acadenics 
have of themselves. Unlike the public, which remains somewhat amazed 
by the abrupt professorial transition from have-nots to haves, the 
academic himself is troubled by his inability to match economic gains 
with his peer groups in other professions. While at least some part 
of the community continues to contrast current academic incomes with 
the old perception of academic living standards, university teachers 
contrast their income status to medical doctors, lawyers and engineers. 
They reason that the nature of their profession and its educational 
requirements suggest income parity with other professions and will 
strongly resist any attempt to analyze their social and economic status 
on other grounds. 

What the effect of the convergence of this academic self- 
perception with a softening market for academics will be is conjectural 
and beyond the scope of this study. It is Interesting to speculate, 
however, that the flurry of organizing activity in the United States 
and the resulting tendency toward collective bargaining between 
university administrations and academic bargaining agents may be a 
first result of these conflicting forces. 
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Market Pressures and the Problem of Overlapping Scales 

Turning now from the more general discussion of salary levels 
at The University of Calgary in absolute and relative terms, it was 
observed in the previous section that market forces in recent years 
have had the effect of increasing the income status of university 
professors, although less than that of comparable professional groups. 
These market forces have been characterized by aggregate supply and 
demand conditions that saw the supply of academics grow slowly relative 
to the massive increases in the demand for university and college 
education. The result was an upward pressure on the market price 
for those persons qualified for academic positions. 

While these salary developments make no case for reversing 
the direction or decelerating the rate of changing professorial incomes, 
they may require a re-examination of some of the basic, early salary 
principles developed at The University of Calgary during this period. 
These principles relate to policy issues such as no salary overlap 
between academic ranks; the system of merit increments; the desirability 
of consulting income; the optimal length of the university contract 
year, etc. 

In this section the issue of overlapping salary scales will 
be examined in conjunction with the other methods of accommodating 
market forces, such as market supplements. 

It is significant that the salary structure at The University 
of Calgary is a blend of forces that in some ways reflects market 
variables and in other ways defies them. For example, the salary trend 
is clearly a function of aggregate market variables exerting upward 
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pressures on salary levels and the desire of the University to use 
these market pressures to attract a competent professional staff. 

At the same time, other elements of the salary structure 
defy, quite deliberately, the operation of market forces. The 
existence of salary ranges for each rank which are uniform across the 
University (except for the Faculty of Medicine) is an example of how 
market forces can be disciplined in the interest of a more equitable 
salary structure. There can be little doubt that the market would 
force vastly different salary ranges among disciplines if allowed to 
work unchecked. 

The development of the salary structure at The University of 
Calgary has been characterized by an orderly and uniform salary structure 
across Faculties (except for Medicine) based on acadanic rank. 
Presumably, the interests of the University in recruiting competent 
staff members and the interest of academic staff in maximizing income 
have coincided in a system whereby the upward pressures of the market 
have been reflected in upward movements in the salary ranges for 
various academic ranks. The academic staffs through its faculty 
association, has pressed for a system, which the University also 
considered desirable, of uniform salary mlnimums by academic rank 
acroc;s all disciplines (except for the Faculty of Medicine). 
Simultaneously, the University salary system has included maximal 
salaries for each academic rank. The impact of this latter element 
must be promotioTi to higher rank when the maximal salary has been 
achieved or the accumulation of increasing numbers of people toward 
the upper end of the acadanic rank salary range. 
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This relatively rigid salary structure evidently met the 
University's basic salary objectives until confronted with a market 
phenomenon that could not be Ignored — the creation of a Faculty of 
Medicine. At this point In the development of the salary structure, 
the University decided that It would be Impossible to hire ccnnpetent 
staff for the new Faculty according to the existing salary ranges 
and to observe traditional criteria for academic rank simultaneously. 

As a result, the University developed a salary structure 
for the Faculty of Medicine that In effect created a system of over- 
lapping salaries between ranks among Faculties. This was accomplished 
In several ways. Initially, a separate salary schedule was formulated 
for the Faculty of Medicine which was several thousand dollars above 
the salary schedule for the rest of the University for each rank. 
The Impact of this factor alone was sufficient to create overlap between 
ranks among the Faculties.^ The stated rationale for a separate salary 
schedule was the fact that teaching duties In the Faculty of Medicine 
extend over a period of eleven months. 



however, the prldclple of non-overlapping scales was 
carefully observed within the Faculty of Medicine. 

^Ith regard to the commitment of all University faculty 
to The University of Calgary throughout the contract year, the 
Faculty Handbook distributed by the University In November, 1970, 
p. 24 reads: 

" All appointments to the full time faculty are 
on a twelve month basis of which one month shall 
be the vacation period 

"Unless special arrangements are made, all full 
time faculty members are expected to remain on 
campus during the academic session, that Is from 
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In addition to a separate salary schedule for the Faculty 
of Medicine, market forces were further recognized by the provision of 
a market supplement of up to $4,000 for persons entering the Faculty. 
The market supplement was justified on the specific grounds of alternative 
income opportunities fpr medical academics. A market supplement is 
a further means of creating salary overlap between ranks among different 
Faculties, or perhaps, even within the Faculty of Medicine. The Faculty 
of Medicine has found it necessary to use the market supplement for 
virtually all assistant and associate professors in the clinical area 
although it has been used sparingly at the full professorial rank. 
Market supplements have not been required in the research fields, where 
medical training and practice are not required. 

Recognizing yet another element of market pressure — that from 
other medical faculties — The University of Calgary Medical Faculty 
received authority to offer potential staff further supplementary 
income in the form of a transitional allowance. A transitional 
allowance of up to $8,000 for full academic rank and up to $6,000 for 



September 1 until Spring Convocation. The balance 
of the year is expected to be used for the 
advancement of knowledge and for the betterment 
of the individual. Arrangements to be absent shall 
be made with the Head of the Department, and in 
certain cases must be approved by the appropriate 
Dean and/or Dean*s Council as set out earlier." 
Thus, the Justification of a separate and higher salary schedule on 
the basis of eleven months teaching daties may have interesting 
implications for other Faculties with regard to the relative importance 
of teaching, research, university and public service as they relate 
to professional development. A more negative interpretation relates 
to the possible assumption that a significant percentage of the 
University staff outside the Faculty of Medicine work fewer than 
eleven months a year. 



Icwer ranks is available in the Faculty of Medicine, and is essentially 
a guaranteed consulting income until the individual faculty member can 
build up his own consulting practice. At the time this report was 
written, the Medical Faculty reported only one transitional allowance 
In operation. 

Finally, a specific set of rules was identified for consulting 
income for medical faculty which is more liberal than that spelled out 
for funded research for the other Faculties. A full professor at the 
minimum $23,000 salary scale without market supplement, transitional 
allowance or administrative honorarium can earn up to $19,500 in 
consulting income, consistent with the salary maximum for 1970*71 of 
$42,500. However, all consulting income of professors in the Faculty 
of Medicine is subject to a "loading charge", the rate of which increases 
as the consulting income increases. This loading charge is paid into 
and retained by the Ambulatory Care Centre or, in the case of secondary 
and ceiling loading charges, paid into a Medical Trust Fund established 
by the University. 

This discussion of salary arrangements in the Faculty of 
Medicine has been extended into some detail for the purpose of 
demonstrating how the University came to grips with the problem of 
providing sufficient flexibility in its salary system to hire people 
with a high market val^'e and, at the same time, maintain the concept 
of academic rank. 



The Peculiarity of the Faculty of Medicine A next question logically 
follows: is there some principle of equity, some principle of 
efficiency, or some market principle which is peculiarly applicable 
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to the Faculty of Medicine? The hypothesis upon which subsequent 
analysis will be based is that there is nothing unique about the 
existing market for physicians and surgeons. If the University were 
in the market for corporate executives to staff the Faculty of Commerce 
it would find the same set of constraints on the ability to hire. 
For example, a university president comments as follows on the relation- 
ships among the pro^ 'ssional disciplines: 

After 1965, it became evident that the market value of people 
in the professions would be far above the corresponding 
market value of people in the remaining disciplines. In 
recent years, it has become obvious that an erosion in rank 
has taken place. For example, for a number of years, the 
lowest rank appointment in Business Administration and 
Commerce took place at the associate professor level. People 
were being promoted to the rank of full professor because 
there was no other way, in a rigid salary schedule, to pay 
them the salary they could command elsewhere. In redicine 
and dentistry a number of devious ways were used to pay the 
salaries required, in order to prevent a mockery of the 
rank assigned. 

That is, there is no market principle or set of efficiency 
conditions that sets aside physicians and surgeons as a unique case 
for university salary purposes. They merely represent one point on 
the salary continuum, at this point in time in relatively short supply, 
and therefore able to command relatively high salaries consistent with 
general market principles. Simultaneously, it is apparent that no 
principle of equity suggests that a Faculty of Medicine represents a 
unique case. If the recruitment of competent staff implies responding 
to the market across the set of disciplines required by the University, 
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equity and efficiency conditions require a system of rewards for 
retaining staff which extends across disciplines. 

However, there is often a significant difference of opinion 
between academic staff and academic administrators and among academic 
staff about the requirement of meeting market prices in hiring short- 
supply skills such as physicians. For example, a staff member at 
The University of Calgary has suggested: 

We do not want people in the University who would rather 
be elsewhere but are attracted by special salary deals 
like 'market' supplement. For whom do we need the supple- 
ments? Equal pay for equal university work; other systems 
are unfair ... To my knowledge professions where at 
present there is a high market value can already take advan- 
tage of their university position for consulting work. 
This work is very necessary for the relevance of their 
teaching and so should be encouraged. At the same time, 
it provides the 'market supplement* at no cost to the 
taxpayer. 

Presumably, in this case, offers wouZd be made according to the 

University's general salary structure. Either consulting income plus 

regular salary scales would be sufficient to attract physicians for 

the Faculty of Medicine or it would not be staffed. 

On the other hand, a university president suggests that: 

There is no universal relationship between the salary 
required to obtain and retain good members of an academic 
staff, and the academic rank that should be assigned. 
There does not exist a universal salary schedule that 
will satisfactorily meet all of the salary needs of the 
multitude of disciplines now in existence in universities. 
It is better to have no salary schedule than a multitude 
of schedules. 

The present situation has led me to the conclusion 
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that there Is no salary schedule, be It ilgid, flexible, 
overlap or what have you, which will meet the diverse 
needs of the different faculties. The use of market 
supplements Is an attempt to patch up an undesirable 
salary structure, and shows an unwillingness to re- think 
our whole philosophy of such structures. 

In "re-thlnklng our whole philosophy" and In analyzing the 

various salary system alternatives In the subsequent pages, the 

assumption will be made that In hiring and retaining academic staff 

across disciplines the market can be manoeuvred and occasionally 

bent but It cannot be Ignored. 



Flexibility as Means to Greater Efficiency In the Salary System In 
tracing the brief history of salary system formulation at The 
University of Calgary, we have noted that with the creation of the 
Faculty of Medicine an Important Innovation In the University's 
salary policy occurred. Consistent with the policy of developing a 
salary schedule designed to use market Incentives to bring competent 
staff to the University, It was decided that greater flexibility In 
the salary system was necessary to hire a competent medical staff. 
Flexibility was provided through the various devices discussed 
previously. 

In all probability the University will continue to explore 
other avenues of flexibility In seeking a more efficient salary system, 
given its objectives of recruiting, retaining and treating equitably 
a competent academic staff. 
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The salary alternative with the greatest flexibility, of 
course, is that which is not constrained by any formal schedule. This 
system is fairly common in the United States, seemingly non-existent 
in Canada. It is characterized by individual bargaining between the 
institution and each faculty member. It results in a set of bargains 
in which it is possible, for example, for a full professor in one 
discipline to be paid a smaller salary than an assistant professor in 
another. If ever used in Canada, it has been discarded for the most 
part if not entirely, probably because of the serious questions of 
equity it entails. 

A different means of attaining sufficient flexibility to 
recognize the market value differences among disciplines is the use 
of separace salary schedules for different Faculties. Again, this 
practice seems to be most unusual in Canada, probably for the reason 
that outside Alberta most universities use an overlapping salary 
schedule which precludes the necessity of differential salary schedules. 
In any event, a separate salary schedule by Faculty was not recommended 
by a single respondent in this study and seldom, in fact, even discussed. 
When mentioned, it was with considerable distaste. 

Flexibility via M arket Supplements The University of Calgary and 
the University of Alberta are two of the few, if not the only, 
universities in Canada to use market supplements. At the two campuses 
of the University of Saskatchewan, where no salary overlap among 
assistant, associate and full professors s allowed, market supplements 
are not used. According to data gathered during the course of this 
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study, Including correspondence from university presidents, other 
administrators and faculty associations, there Is little If any 
agitation to initiate market supplements. The reason again probably 
relates to the use of salary schedule overlap, or simply the widespread 
use of salary minima by rank without jiaxima. 

Market supplements commended themselves to The University 
of Calgary because they provided some flexibility in the salary 
schedule without running afoul of administrative and/or faculty 
association opposition to salary overlap between ranks. The fact that 
market supplements and other Faculty of Medicine salary elements created 
de facto overlap between ranks among Faculties was either overlooked or 
judged to be relatively unimportant. 

Still, the question remains, what principles of efficiency 
or equity suggests the provision of market supplements for one Faculty 
alone? Unless physicians and surgeons represent a unique element 
commanding unique treatment in the market place, which they do not, the 
case for market supplements is considerably weakened. From a president 
of a prominent university in the East, "Economists, lawyers, medical 
staff, etc., get some advantage from their market position. We accept 
realities in this respect." 

One difficulty, then^ with using market supplements but 
restricting them to one Faculty is that this practice Ignores the high 
Incomes available to selected other disciplines which a university 
requires. Beyond that, it ignores the high Incomes available to 
distinguished persons in disciplines which are not generally in the 
medical, law or economics supply cycle but who, by virtue of individual 
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effort, have generated high Income opportunities. How are these 
men recruited and retained when their opportunity price Is as high as 
physicians but who may not have the specified qualifications for high 
academic rank? To reiterate, flexibility problems may currently be 
most acute in the Faculty of Medicine but are clearly not peculiar 
to that Faculty. Thus, if market supplements are to be used, the 
rationale for restricting them to one Faculty is in no sense clear. 

On the other hand, to extend market supplements to all 
Faculties on the basis of individual bargaining between academics and 
deans in effect Introduces a system of effective salary overlap without 
carefully measuring the advantages and disadvantages of the overlap 
system. To repeat the words of a distinguished administrator with 
considerable experience in the field: "The use of market supplements 
is an attempt to patch up an undesirable salary structure and shows 
an unwillingness to re-think our whole philosophy of such structures." 

Still it should be pointed out that the use of market 
supplements in the Faculty of Medicine will probably have the effect 
of saving the University considerable salary expense over time because 
market supplements can be rescinded when they become unnecessary. Had 
the additional funds been paid in the form of basic salary in a 
schedule permissive of overlap between ranks it would be more difficult 
to minimize University salary payments as, for example, a professor's 
consulting Income Increased. This suggests that there may be special 
situations, although not necessarily unique to the Faculty of Medicine, 
in which short-term flexibility can be attained at least cost through 
a system of market supplements. 
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Flexibility via S alary Overlaps between Ranks 

Eventually, the question of salary system flexibility must 
contemplate the net benefits, If any, of a system of salary overlap 
between academic ranks. As noted previously, all universities outside 
Alberta and Saskatchewan which reported the details of their salary 
structures currently use overlapping salary schedules. At least one 
has recently moved from a rigid schedule to overlap and the president 
reports that It has provided "a most useful Incentive for professional 
development and performance." There Is administrative agitation for 
using the system In Saskatchewan. Thus, It becomes essential to 
examine the merits and demerits of the system In some detail. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of salary overlap 
contrasted to the University's market supplements Is Its applicability 
to all faculties of a university. In Canada, there appears to have 
been little If any rationale for limiting overlap to one or a selected 
set of faculties. Indeed, If the device Is used as a technique for 
maximizing flexibility, there Is little If any reason to restrict Its 
use to specified faculties. Accordingly, It may provide a more 
flexible system than do market supplements, which have been Introduced 
on a selective basis. 

In making a positive case for salary overlap, a prominent 
Canadian economist says: 

First, the floors are set for the University at large, and 
cannot be expected to accommodate the differences In 
market prices among disciplines. Secondly, (and more 
fundamentally) the basis for deciding salary In Individual 
cases differs from the criteria for deciding upon promotion. 
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and if the academic rank system Is reduced to no more than 
a salary scale It will become something of a farce. I 
would argue that there are many cases where It would be 
appropriate to pay an assistant professor more than the 
minimum salary for an associate set for the university as 
a whole; and his peers In his department should not then 
be forced to promote him to justify the salary. 

Any other approach seems to me to be untenable In the 
long run. If the floors are treated as ceilings for the 
next rank below, the relatively high-priced disciplines 
will have a continuing Incentive to lower the qualifications 
required for promotion In order to prevent a decline In 
their academic standards; and to continuously press for 
higher floors. (If they are successful, of course, the 
real beneficiaries will be those In the low-priced disciplines 
and the total salary budget would be unnecessarily high. 
The long-run result Is likely to be excellence In low-priced 
disciplines and mediocrity In high-priced disciplines.) 

Thus, one of the major advantages of an overlap system Is 
the flexibility It generates In hiring people with a high external 
market value, although they may lack the traditional academic 
credentials for the rank necessary for the required salary. 

Increased flexibility via overlap may work In yet another 
direction. In addition to providing leverage externally, overlap 
will also provide a university the means to emphasize certain areas or 
disciplines Internally. That Is, if a university uses an overlap 
system, it will be in a position to hire staff and allocate them to areas 
it may choose to emphasize. At The University of Calgary, the Faculty 
of Environmental Design may illustrate the concept of concentrating 
limited financial resources in an area of considerable current interest. 
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Hiring and allocating staff to the rapid acceleration of that Faculty, 
and paying salaries that attract high-priced specialists from the 
fields of urban planning, regional analysis, etc, may be difficult 
enough to void the effort if traditional criteria for academic rank 
and a rigid salary schedule are followed. Note that the Faculty of 
Environmental Design is used for illustrative, not normative purposes. 

A problem that administrators at The University of Calgary 
suggest may occur in the absence of salary overlap is the accumulation 
of a large number of persons at the top of an academic rank, particularly 
the associate professor level. These people have presumably been moving 
through th2 ranks at a normal rate, yet do not have the qualifications 
for promotion to full rank by the time they reach the top of the associate 
professor pay scale. While it may be that at least some of these 
associates should have had their salary progress slowed toward the 
middle of the ranks, such was not the case and now some build-up at 
the upper range is threatened. What is most feared in this respect 
is the disincentive effect on the work effort of those associates who 
cannot qualify for full rank and know it. Will they work as effectively 
if their salary progress is stopped as they would in the situation where 
they can look forward to continued increases in income based on 
professional performance? In this regard, it is also suggested that 
equitable treatment of these associate professors requires an over- 
lapping scale in order that they may be rewarded for continued 
meritorious service even though some may lack the necessary record for 
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promotion. At McHaster University , for example: 

In certain cases, we have found it necessary to provide 
a faculty member with a salary above the floor of the 
next higher category. This arrangement may reflect the 
market situation in certain Faculties; it may also 
result when a member has earned a salary increase which 
brings him into a higher salary range although he has 
not yet satisfied our requirements for a promotion to a 
higher category. 

Another oft-cited illustration of desirable flexibility 

provided by salary overlap is the situation in which the University 

is able to match a salary offer from a competing organization for 

an academic it wants to retain. With overlap the ealary can be 

matched without provoking a promotion question; without overlap, 

promotion may be necessary although unlikely in order to retain the 

services of an outstanding academic. 

The Case Against Salary Overlap Between Ranks 

A first and persuasive case against the introduction of 
salary overlap at The University of Calgary is institutional rather 
than strictly conceptual — the Faculty Association opposes it. Given 
the mature and responsible attitude of the Association on salary and 
related matters, the opposition cannot be taken lightly. The 
Association reasons, quite correctly, that the use of salary minima 
and maxima without overlap increases its ability to push successfully 
for increased Sctlary minima for all ranks over time. If maxima were 
eliminated, some part of the ability to increase salary floors might 
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well be sacrificed. The Association therefore feels that the jse of 
the mlnlma-maxlma-no-overlap salary schedule has been partially 
responsible for meeting the salary objectives of the University, l,e,, 
providing a salary schedule capable of recruiting a quality professional 
staff. 

With regard to the problem of accumulation of persons at the 
top of an academic rank, It Is suggested that It Is not the rigidity of 
the existing system that Is at fault. Rather, It has been the Inability 
to make proper merit Increment decisions that has fomented trouble. 
If persons have been passed through the ranks at a rate Inconsistent 
with promotion decisions, this reflects administrative Inability somewhere 
along the line. If the correct decisions had been made, no difficulty 
with regard to accumulation, disincentives, etc. would occur. 

On closer Inspection, this reasoning may turn out to be the 
most cogent case against salary overlap. If minima and maxima salary 
systems are used In conjunction with a merit Increment system, there 
should be some tendency to force a consistent relationship between merit 
Increment decisions and promotion decisions. If a person Is not making 
reasonable progress toward promotion to the next higher rank, this should 
be reflected In annual Increment decisions. In the absence of this 
Inter-related mechanism, decisions relating to annual Increment may 
well be made Independently of reasonable progress toward promotion and 
serious Inefficiencies and Inequities result. For example, at Sir 
George Williams University, "Our salary 'schedule' Is limited to 
establishing a minimum for each rank. Salary overlaps exist primarily 
due to continuing application of automatic Increments to salarj^es which 
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started out differently for valid or Invalid historical reasons," 

Also with regard to the problems of accumulation at top of 
ranks, disincentive effects, etc.. It has been suggested that the 
difficulty does not lie with the mlnlma-maxlma-no-overlap system but 
with the archaic requirements for promotion. The current University 
of Calgary Handbook for Faculty^ sdys that appointment at or promotion 
to the rank of full professor "requires evidence of national or Inter- 
national reputation supported by eminent external referees/* It is 
sometimes suggested that these criteria reflect a European tradition 
that has little to do with higher education In Canada. Would these 
criteria be permissive of hiring an outstanding surgeon with no 
academic credentials; a retired Supreme Court Jufttlce with no experience 
in acadeiue; a corporate executive whose reputation outside business 
circles is nil? Would they be permissive of promotion to full professor 
of a university's outstanding undergraduate teacher who had chosen not 
to allocate his time to research and publications but to teaching, 
counselling, and university and community service? Given the changing 
values in universities and Increased demands for Involvement and 
relevance at all levels of university education, these questions are 
hardly trivial. 

On the other hand, the following coioment of a University of 
Calgary professor suggests that the current system has support: 



The University of Calgary, Handbook for Faculty , 1970, p. 5. 
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In terms of promotion, particularly to the rank of full 
professor, It should be necessary to have an absolute 
mandatory rule that reference be made to Internationally 
reputed referees In the subject. Promotion to a 
professorship should be based on quality and distinction. 
Again In this respect, It Is relevant to point out over- 
lapping scales are pertinent, and that an associate 
professor could get Increment not necessarily promotion. 



The Canadian System— Minima without Haxima 

Without making a further case for or against a salary overlap 
systODy It may be Instructive to note that the typical Canadian 
university operates on a ulnima without maxima system. Only the 
minimal salaries for each academic rank are specified and no mention 
Is made of maximal salaries. Clearly » this Is the salary device 
by which overlap between ranks has been Introduced. 

This need not liiq>ly that overlapping salaries are of no 

concern within Canadian universities. For example, a respondent from 

Queen's University remarks: 

Our general salary schedule here at Queen's consists simply 
of a minima for each rank. There are no maxima, and our 
salaries In fact overlap In varying degrees. However » the 
overlap y unless special reasons exist » is usually an 
indication that the person to whom it applies is in line 
for promotion at a convenient time. We have no so->called 
market supplements but our salary levels do reflect market 
conditions. 

Similarly 9 from Carleton University, the comment : 

Our general system la based in the usual way on floor 
salaries for the various ranks. We do not have rank 
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ceilings, and some salaries may be higher than the floor 
of the rank above. We find this a sensible practice 
because fairly often it turns out that such higher 
salaries seem to be well-justified by experience or 
performance in some direction, even though promotion has 
not occurred. In some areas, we had had to offer seme- 
what higher comparative salaries because of sci-rcity ot 
good people. But we have kept this practice to a minimum 
and have endeavoured to iron out differentials as soon 
as possible. And I think we have been reasonably 
successful in this as the Faculty Association, which has 
breakdowns of average salaries by rank and faculty or 
main division, seems satisfied. I do think it important 
to keep any such differentials to a minimum and to smooth 
them out through movements between ranks as soon as 
possible. 

Thus, in many situations where salary overlap occurs, it 
signals the need for promotion consideration. Such consideration 
could be made an annual requirement in cases where salary overlap 
occurs. 



A minima-without-maxima system should not be confused 
with the system widely used rj^n the United States of having no salary 
schedule at all. An obvious difference is that the minima-no-maxima 
system does treat th? equity questions posed by the great differences 
in earning power among disciplines. For example, from a western 
university, this comment: 

I do not mean to imply that floors do not serve a useful 
purpose. I think they are important, but at the same 
time there is a danger in trying to make them serve too 
many functions. As I see it, floors prescribe minima, 
and no more; and the purpose of this is to maintain a 
a degree of equity by protecting individual faculty 
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(especially In the low-priced disciplines) from 
being neglected. 

Accordingly, floors should be raised more or 
less as the average salary Is raised. I have some- 
times found administrators reluctant to raise floors 
on the argument that they should not feel obliged to 
push up the salaries of the least deserving faculty. 
But, of course. If floors are not raised for this 
reason. It Implies that the ''least deserving" are 
relatively less deserving than they were before. And, 
In any event, good procedures for salary adjustments, 
promotion and tenure and turnover are more suitable 
for dealing with the undeservlr^. Floors that are 
so low that they are non-operative are probably worse 
than no floors at all, because the apparent salary 
structure Is then Illusory. 



Should Academic RanK be Abolished? 

The Issue of the viability of a system of academic rank may 
seem at first glance peripheral to the question of university salary 
systems but upon closer Inspection Is seen to bear a close relationship 
to salary matters. In fact, the preceding discussion Is dependent 
upon the continuity of academic rank for Its pertinence; If academic 
rank were abolished, further discussion of salary overlap would 
terminate. 

There Is current agitation elsewhere In Canada for the 
abolition of academic rank. The University of British Columbia Faculty 
Association has proposed to the Board of Governors that rank be 
abolished at UBC. The rationale for abolition seems to rest primarily 
on the propostion that rank Is currently not related to any functional 
activity In universities. It Is, some allege, not related to ability, 
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but rather to time; salary, too, is not related to rank, but to 
longevity; there is no way to equitably assess qualifications for rank 
and thus a great waste of time occurs in the attempt; and it is 
Inconsistent with academic goals since it serves anti-equilitarian 
ends. Often, the opponents of academic rank suggest that it be 
replaced by a dual system of tenured and non-tenured faculty, with no 
other academic distinction being made. 

At The University of Calgary there seems to be little 
agitatio: "or eliminating the system. At this University, as through- 
out Canada, there is a close correlation between academic rank and 
salary—see Table 1. Of additional importance is the fact that at 
The University of Calgary teaching load is also a function of rank, at 
least in terms of contact hours. It is claimed by the proponents of 
academic rank that it forces an appraisal of faculty performance in 
terms of University objectives. Thus, with a workable if not optimal 
promotion system, rank implies achievement rather than siinply longevity. 
Proponents of continued academic rank do not always opt for the present 
system of professor, associate professor, assistant professor and 
lecturer and/or instructor. Gome would prefer the British tradition- 
senior lecturer, reader, etc. — because it would suggest a more 
functional division of labor; or an expanded system to include 
professional titles such as senior lecturer. 

Perhaps for these latter reasons, there seems to be a 
popular belief at The University of Calgary that academic rank should 
be retained — though this is by no means a unanimous verdict. It is, 
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however, strong enough to suggest that the difficult questions of 
salary schedule flexibility will have to be resolved within the context 
of continued differences in academic rank.^ 

II. The Question of Merit Increments 

Forms of Salary Adjustments oth er than Merit Increments 

Although it is occasionally alleged that all salary Increases 
in a university should take the form of merit Increments, this philosophy 
has not prevailed in any Canadian university analyzed in this study. 
Indeed, thrre is a wide variety of factors outside individual merit that 
occasions salary Increases in Canadian universities. As a preface to 
the discussion of merit Increments, some of the other forms of salary 
adjustments will be identified. 

Probably the most common criterion for non-merit Increments 
is an upward change in the cost-of-living, commonly measured for salary 
purposes by changes in the consumer price index compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The objective, of course, is to prevent absolute 
declines in real income as the value of the dollar declines. In the 
words of a pragmatic university president in the east: "One should 
attempt to keep pace with the cost-of-living. People hate losing 
ground . " 

A second common ground for salary increases aside from merit 
increments relates to increases in national productivity. If a specified 



a recent discussion of the viability of academic rank, 
see the statements by Professors Walter Young and Cyril Belshaw in 
HBC Alumni Chronicle . Spring, 1971. 
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measure of national productivity is growing in real terms at a rate of 
3-5 per cent, e.g., gross national product, gross national product per 
capita, or personal Income, this will often form the basis for a 
separatt> increase in faculty salaries. Table 3 illustrates the use 
of cost-of-living and productivity criteria — the salary schedule at 
the University of Prince Edward Island for the academic year 1971-1972. 
Both factors are computed on a percentage basis. The table also 
illustrates the step increases in salary associated with merit increment 
Cost-of-lving increments range from $357 for assistant professors, to 
$462 for associates, and $584 for full rank. Productivity increments 
range from $238 for assistants, $308 for associates, and $389 for full 
professors. These two elements combine for an increase in the basic 
salary schedule of $595 for assistant professors; $770 for associate 
professors; and $873 for full professors. In this instance, the 
productivity increase is withheld from the first salary level at each 
rank, evidently for promotion reasons. 

The question of productivity adjustments raises interesting 
Issues with regard to the appropriate size of the adjustment. If the 
national inde:: being used is four per cent, should this amount be used 
as the criterion? Should some part of this productivity increase be 
reserved for individual merit incr^menr.s? Alternatively, if 
educational services are peculiarly responsible for Increaes in national 
productivity — economic growth through technological change, for example- 
should the productivity factor at universities be greater than the 
national productiv ity Increase? 

A detailed statement of criteria for university salary 
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Table 3 - COST-OF-LIVING AND PRODUCTIVIIY SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 
University of Prince Edward Island, 1971-72 



Year 

In 
Rank 
71-72 



Movement 
Through 
Rank 
Index 



Minimum 
Salary 
Before 
Adj. 



Adj. I 
(Cost of 
Living) 



Adj. II 
(Productivity) 



1 

2 
3 
4 

4+ 



0.80 
0.83 
0.86 
0.89 
0.89 



8,640 
8,964 
9,288 
9,612 
9,612 



274 
274 
274 
274 
274 



183 
183 
183 
183 



1971-72 
Proposed 
Scale of 
Minimums 



Rank Immediately Below Assistant Professor 



891^ 
9421 
9745 
10069 
10069 



Assistant Professor 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

6+ 



1.00 
1.04 
1.08 
1.12 
1.16 
1.20 
1.20 



10,800 
11,232 
11,664 
12,096 
12,528 
12,960 
12,960 



357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 
357 



238 
238 
238 
238 
238 
238 



11157 
11827 
12259 
12691 
13123 
13555 
13555 



Associate Professor 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

6+ 



1.30 
1.35 
1.40 
1.45 
1.50 
1.55 
1.55 



14,040 
14,580 
15,120 
15,660 
16,200 
16,740 
16,740 



462 
462 
462 
462 
462 
46? 
462 



308 
308 
308 
308 
308 
308 



14502 
15350 
15890 
16430 
16970 
17510 
17510 



?ull Professor 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

6+ 



1.65 
1.71 
1.77 
1.83 
1.89 
1.95 
1.95 



17,820 
18,468 
19,116 
19,764 
20,412 
21,060 
21,060 



584 
584 
584 
584 
584 
584 
534 



389 
389 
389 
389 
389 
389 



18404 
19441 
20089 
20737 
21385 
22033 
22033 



Source! Correspondence from administrative officials at the University 
of Prlr'-e Edward Island. 
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Increases is provided by the Ontario Confederation of University Faculty 
Association's Newsletter of January, 1971: 
1. OCUFA's Salary Objectives 

OCUFA's salary objective for 1971-1972 is 9.1% increase 
for all continuing faculty. This increase is the amount 
needed simply to maintain an individual in a constant purchasing 
power position over time. A university cannot Justify retaining 
the services of an individual who does not merit at least this 
amount of financial reward for his services. Additionally, 
provision must be made for progress through the ranks and merit 
increments without which the salary profile as it now exists 
could not be maintained over time and the incentives it provides 
would deteriorate. Finally, the total salary profile of 
university teachers in the province, needs to be adjusted upward 
in order to redress a steadily deteriorating situation vis-a-vis 
other professional groups including non-university teachers and 
other education personnel. 

Because some amendments have been made in these factors 
this year the formula for calculating these percentage incre- 
ments is included here. 



A Factors 1970-1971 

Al cost-of-living index 4.1 

A2 purchasing power maintenance 1.1 

A3 share of increase in national wealth 3.9 

A4 provision for basic career progress 2.6 



Note that these *'A** factor percentage3 relate to 1970-1971 

discussions. In addition to these **A'* factors, OCUFA includes a 

"B" factor with a value of 8 per cent. 

Our profession is in competition with other major 
professions for the recruitment of highly talented graduates. 
A failure to attract them now will lead to the perpetuation 
of the current situation into the 80* s. Thus, even if the 
market argument were based on sound factual premises, it 
would be a mistake to base a salary policy on it when one 
takes into account the consequences of such a policy for the 
future. 

The 8. OX adjustment is necessary to halt the widening of 
the gap which is indicated by the examination of salaries paid 
at other educational and research institutions financed directly 
or indirectly out of public funds » not to mention the 
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deteriorating position of university teachers vis-a-vis 
other highly trained personnel (see Appendix IV) . ^ 

"Appendix IV" is reproduced here as Table 4. 

Memorial University of Newfoundland has two components in its 
salary structure in addition to merit increments. The first is a cost 
of living factor. The second is "a small adjustment factor to ensure 
that new appointments will not be made at the same salary as appointments 
made the previous year. That is, there is a small differential varying 
from 1 to 2% to recognize the one year experience/' Evidently this 
element is worked out in an automatic increase in the basic salary 
schedule from year to year. 

Waterloo Lutheran University uses a common format in making 
salary adjustments. Apart from merit increments, adjustments are made 
for increases in the cost-of-living plus an element designed to provide 
a share of increasing national wealth—the productivity factor discussed 
previously. 

At the University of Toronto, salary Increases for 1971-1972 
are broken down into a 3 per cent cost-of-living factor and a merit 
factor of 4 per cent. 

A "working paper" used as background for salary discussions 

at The University of Calgary suggests the following system of salary 

elements: 

Salary Adjustments 

Salary adjustments should perhaps be examined in two 
categories — the first being adjustments pertaining to the staff 



Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Association 
Newsletter . January, 1971, pp. 6-7. 
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lable 4 - STANDARDIZED LIFE-TIME EAWnNGS OF CERTAIN 
PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER, CANADA 1956-1966 



Educational Level Standardized Life-time Earnings Increase 

1956 1966 

$ $ % 



3. 



B.A. 








Arts 


160,091 


244,615 


52.80 


Science 


190,860 


268,384 


41.14 


Engineering 


191,928 


303,435 


58.10 


Agriculture 


162,153 


247,417 


52.58 


M.A. 








Arts 


189,845 


272,804 


43.71 


Science 


271,577 


339,384 


24.96 


Engineering 


306,374 


353,183 


15.28 


Agriculture 


214,756 


304,746 


41.90 


Ph.D. 








Arts 


244,583 


337,735 


38.08 


Science 


322,615 


418,600 


29.74 


Engineering 


313,247 


429,459 


37.10 


Agriculture 


260,866 


371,950 


42.58 


Professional Degrees 








Architecture 


409,126 


636,740 


55.61 


Dentistry 


355,880 


499,032 


40.02 


Law 


372,204 


629,857 


69.49 


Medicine 








a) Gen. Prac. 


380,705 


680,530 


78.75 


b) Med. Specialty 


458,018 


875,847 


91.23 


c) Surg. Specialty 


521,120 


1,001,829 


92.24 



Source: Table 3 from Health Services, Volume 3 of the Task Force Reports 
on the Cost of Health Services in Canada. Published under the 
authority of the Honourable John C. Munro, PC, MP, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. 

Presented in Ontario Confederation of Faculty Associations, 
Newsletter , January, 1971. 
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as a whole and the second pertaining to a specific person 
or specific groups of persons, 

A, General salary adjustments 

These adjustments would normally be reflected in a 
change in the base salaries of each rank although there may be 
occasions when the current staff would be entitled to an 
adjustment to meet cost of living increases, but the market 
situation would not really warrant a change in the basic 
salary scale. These general adjustments are made to take 
into account such items as: 

1. changes in cost of living 

2. changes in relative market demand 

3. general increases in the salary levels 
of all groups in society 

B, Particular salary adjustments 

These adjustments would pertain to individuals or 
specific groups of individuals to reflect: 

1. salary correction of an Individual having 
been initially appointed at too low a level 
for his qualifications or contribution 

2. salary adjustments for an individual oi persons 
in a particular discipline or speciality to 
reflect changes in market demand 

3. salary adjustments to reflect changes in 
responsibility or for certain specific continuing 
contribution to the University 

Salary Increments 

Salary increments should basically be used as a means 
of recognizing the personal development of an individual and 
his increasing value to the institution and to society. 

Similarly at Simon Fraser University, the following prop- 
ositions have been advanced in salary discussions: 

The propositions reflect those objectives which should be part 
of a comprehensive academic salary policy: 

1. recognition of changes in the cost of living 

2. recognition of changes in market conditions for 
faculty members 

3» recognition of individual merit 
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4. meaningful floor and ceiling salary differentials 
between ranks 

5. consistency of merit recognition across the University 

The introduction of a national cost of living variable protects 
the individual against any dljninishment in the purchasing power 
of his salary dollars. Since competition for salary is on a 
nationwide basis, national indices ought to be utilized in any 
intra-University adjustments to reflect changes in this 
variable. Recognizing that a lag will exist between the actual 
occurrence of any change in the cost of living and its public- 
ation in statistical form, reflection of this factor in annual 
salary levels will require either forecasts or averages based 
upon historical changes. Implementation of this factor to take 
the form of across-the-board increases in the floors and ceilings 
associated with each rank as well as in individual salary levels. 

A reflection of market conditions in annual salary adjustments 
requires that the University identify that institution or 
institutions with whom it aspires to compete in the labour 
market. The introduction of market conditions as a second 
variable is an effort to insure that the University maintains 
a competitive position vis-a-vis both attraction and retention. 
In order to accomplish this objective, any shift in salary 
ranges must be accompanied by comparable shifts in the salaries 
of present staff. 

Thus, there is a wide variety of systems and proposed system 
elements related to salary increases apart from merit increments. The 
reason for discussing them here in some detail is to emphasize the basic 
differences in concepts of salary adjustment; and to suggest that an 
optimal approach to salary adjustment probably requires a strict 
separation of merit increases from other salary elements. 

For example, one university reports as follows on its 
merit system: 

We firmly believe in merit increments and have put 30-40% of 
the funds for increases into this category. We have tried 
various schemes for distribution, all of which have centred 
about a rating system. For example, each faculty member is 
given a rating number from 1-5 by the departmental committee. 
Those vho rate 1 receive no selective increase, those with 
5 the maximum. We set a dollar value for each rank in 
consultation with the Faculty Association. The ratings are 
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made in the departments taking into account teaching, research 
and scholarship, and service to the University and community. 
• • • We call the increases 'selective' rather than 'merit' 
because thi s allows us to adjust people simply because thev 
are out of l ine with their associates although thev may not 
be more meritorious (underlining supplied) . 

The last sentence in the quotation illustrates, the need for 
isolating merit from other kinds of salary adjustment, including the 
equity problem of differential salaries for persons of similar ability. 
In the above system, it would appear imperative to separate rather 
clearly merit increments from other salary adjustments, including those 
necessary to curb inequities and inefficiencies that have developed in 
the salary structure over time. Serious distortion in the merit system 
j d.l l result otherwise. 
The Concept of Merit Increments 

Opinions and practices vary widely from person-to-person and 
place-to-place with regard to what constitutes an optimal merit increment 
system. 

One difficulty in analyzing the concept of merit increments 

derives from the nomenclature that has evolved in various universities 

at various times with regard to the definition of a merit increment. 

One of the potentially useful, but somewhat confused, synonyms for or 

forms of merit increment has been the phrase, "normal increment." 

For example, in the handbook distributed to the faculty of The University 

of Calgary in 1969 was the following description of "salary increments." 

All salary increments (as distinct from scale or general 
adjustments) are based on merit and are not automatic. There 
is, however, an incremental structure of 'normal' increments, 
the amounts of which are from time to time determined by the 
Board as a result of discussion with the Faculty Association. 
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It is the responsibility of the Head of the Department to 
initiate proposals for all increments in his department. 

An Instructor, Assistant Professor or Associate 
Professor who has satisfactorily carried out his duties will 
normally receive an annual salary increment. Advancement 
through the salary steps of these ranks will normally be steady 
so long as the faculty member carries out his duties in a 
satisfactory manner. Merit will come under more detailed 
scrutiny as progress through the rank of Associate Professor 
occurs and, in the course of this progression, emphasis in 
the evaluation of performance will shift from competence 
towards special merit. For any person in this group cause 
must be shown by the Head of the Department to the Faculty 
Promotions Committee if it is proposed to grant less than a 
normal increment.^ 

The language used in discussing "salary increments" is 

modified in the 1970 handbook as follows: 

All salary increments (as distinct from across-the-board 
adjustments) are based on merit and are not automatic. There 
is, however, a differential increment structure, the amounts of 
which at each rank are from time to time determined by the 
Board as a result of discussion with the Faculty Association.^ 

The use of the word normal is reserved for discussion of 
promotion. For example. 

It is the duty of the Head of the Department to notify a faculty 
member promptly if normal advancement is not being recommended. 
The Faculty Promotions Committee shall pay particular attention 
to such recommendations, and the Dean shall also notify, in 
writing, the faculty member and the Vice-President (Academic) 
of the recommendation to deny normal advancement. ^ 

An important, if somewhat obvious, principle emerges from 

this handbook discussion of salary increments and promotion. Given 



^The University of Calgary, Information for Appointees n o 

the Ref^ular. Full-time Academic Staff (Instructional) , undated, p. 5. 

2 

The University of Calgary, Handbook for Faculty , 1970, p. 23. 
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the formulation of salary increment and promotion decisions within the 
context of a specified salary structure, the concept of a normal merit 
increment is necessarily tied to normal progression toward promotion* 
That is, given a salary schedule with minima by rank, with or without 
maxima by rank, there is inevitably built into the salary structure 
some conception of how long it should normally take an academic to 
progress through the ranks* At The University of Calgary this is 
about seven years for the assistant and associate professor ranks, 
and this appears to be typical of most Canadian universities. Normal 
does not connote average, unless the particular university has an average 
faculty. If the faculty is superior, the average time of rank 
progression will be less than normal : if the faculty is inferior, the 
average time of rank progression will be greater than normal . Thus, 
a normal merit increment should accrue to those persons who demonstrate 
'^Q™^^^ progress through the ranks, i.e., those who demonstrate normal 
progress toward meeting the criteria for promotion. Thus, the criteria 
for promotion turn out to be the same as the annual criteria for normal 
increments, i.e., specified achievement in teaching, scholarship and 
service to the university and comunlty, in most universities. 

If properly defined, then, the concept of a normal merit 
increment need not confuse the discussion of merit Increments, but 
actually defines the norm for annual merit salary adjustments. A 
faculty member demonstrating less than normal progress toward the next 
rank should be rewarded with less than the normal merit incrsjient and a 
faculty member demonstrating greater than normal progress toward the 
next rank should be rewarded with more than the normal merit increment. 
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This, of course. Is built into the salary schedule at The University of 
Calgary where normal merit increments for assistant professors are 
$530; for associate professors, $680; for full professors, $800; and 
for the rank immediately below assistant professor, $450. The 
attainment of this level of increment implies normal or satisfactory 
progress toward promotion according to the assumptions built into the 
schedule with regard to the proper number of years in rank. To repeat. 
The University of Calgary's seven-year assumption seems to be character- 
istic of the overwhelming majority of universities in Canada. At the 
University of Winnipeg, for exfuuple, the concept of normal merit 
increment denotes normal progress toward promotion in about seven years. 
About 10 per cent of the faculty will receive less than this normal 
merit increment and about 10 per cent will receive more than a normal 
merit increment in a representative year. Of course, the question of 
normal merit increments for full professors is more difficult because 
there is no promotion sequence to be quantified annually in the form 
of merit increment. In this case, the concept of a merit increment must 
be defined in relation to expected performance unrelated to promotion 
considerations . 

All this does not imply that the term normal merit increment 
is clearly superior to other phrases that can be used in discussing the 
characterlf)tics of merit systems. As used in this discussion, however, 
the phrase normal merit increment has the advantage of clearly identifying 
the necessary relationship between merit increments and normal progression 
through the academic ranks. 

There are, as would be expected, semantic problems in the use 
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of the term normal merit increments . Some respondents use the 

phrase standard increment to mean the same thing , some use the phrase 

standard increment to mean normal merit increment as defined above, but 

use the term merit increment to refer some performance standard 

greater than is implied by normal progress through the academic ranks. 

An administrator at The University of Calgary has remarked that, 

the question of merit increments is a serious one, but the first 
principle ^iiich must be established and stringently adhered to 
is that when a person performs according to the expectation of 
his assignment, he should be thanked but should not be awarded 
any merit increment unless he exceeds the boundaries of his 
assignment in a way that is meaningful to the University. 

Presumably, this criterion could be accommodated within the context of 

normal merit increment by awarding double or triple increments for 

superior performance, i.e. greater than normal progression toward 

promotion. 

Finally, attention is called to the i.act that the phrase 
normal increment has not been used in this analysis; the word normal 
has been used in conjunction with the word merit in the phrase normal 
merit increment . The significance of this distinction will be mad^ 
clear in the next section. 

The Concept of Automatic Increments 

What appears to trouble most people who have responded to 
this problem is the relationship between normal merit increments (or 
standard merit increments) and the automaticity with wh ch they are 
awarded. As a matter of definition, it should be recorded that norm^ 
merit increments as defined in the previous section are not automatic 
but imply positive achievement before they can be awarded. That is, 
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they are merit increments, earned and not awarded automatically as ' 

a function of time. In a competent university faculty, it should be 

expected that relatively few members will not be able to achieve the 

normal professional progress implied by a normal merit increment. If 

the faculty not worthy of a normal merit increment is greater than some ^ 

arbitrary percentage, say 10-15 per cent, it speaks ill for the 

university's recruiting process. Nonetheless, a normal merit increase , 
involves a deliberate, systematic effort by departments, heads, deans 

and committeess to assess academic performance in relation to specified ^ 

professional standards. If the standards are not specified, then an 

intolerable uncertainty is likely to exist which may have an undesirable 

effect on academic efficiency. Specification of standards, however, * 

does not imply some easy translrtion of performance into quantifiable 

terms . \ 

Most of the persons contacted personally or via correspondence 
during this study are of the op-'nion that normal merit increments are 
earned and therefore are not automatic. There are academics and admin- 
istrators, however, who make a strong case for automatic increments. 

For example, from a prominent university president: j 

Having seen merit increments year after year being given on an 
automatic basis, it is my belief that they should be made 

automatic within a particular rank. It is foolish, and a ] 
waste of time, in my opinion, to attempt to evaluate the work 

of every member of staff every year. After initial appointment r 
at the assistant or associate professor rank, 7 or 8 increments ' 
respectively should be granted on a statutory basis. However, 
careful scrutiny should be given to a persons* work before a 

promotion is given. The committee would usually have 7 or \ 
8 years of work to assess, and with this PZioxint of informaticn 
a reasonable judgement might be made. 

1 
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From a president of another university, 

As the former head of a very large department, I dislike the 
usual kind of merit system. I much prefer a fast, normal, 
and slow (or nil) promotion system. The typical merit 
system poses all sorts of problems. Does one have merit 
when a book is finished, accepted for publication, published, 
or favorably reviewed? I know someone who parlayed his 
thesis through all those stages to a full professorship. If 
someone has merit one year, can he lose it the next? On a 
normal, fast, slow promotion system, however, you can make 
a total judgement based on your expectations of his meeting 
the criteria for the next rank. If the difference in salary 
between two ranks is divided into a number of segments equal 
to the normal time in rank, something like 80Z, say, should 
go through the assistant professor rank in the normal time, 
60% through the associate rank in the normal time (or whatever 
the situation is or should be in the institution). I would 
expect no more than lOZ to go more rapidly than normal through 
either rank. I would expect, say, lOZ to take longer to go 
through the assistant rank, and 30Z to take longer to go through 
the associate rank. Some may never get through either rank. 

The great advantage, I think, of such a system is that it 
is easier to define the criteria for the ranks than to define 
merit in any given year. It is also much better to make 
Judgements on people only every three years or so. I found 
it intolerable in a oepartment to have to make Judgements every 
year. You were no sooner through the appeals for one year 
than you were starting all over again. And the bitterness 
built up every year. 

I would also make increments for the first three years 
in each rank automatic, subject to minimum satisfactory 
performance. One should be able to back one's Judgement that 
the appointment or the promotion was Justified for that long. 
If someone does start slacking, it is unlikely that he is 
going to do it the moment he is promoted or appointed. And 
there are other ways of showing him the error of his ways. 

Under the system I favour, once the period of automatic 
increments is passed, there is basically one kind of decision 
to make: is this man working in such a way that he is likely 
to meet the criteria for i>romotion in the normal way, less than 
normal, more than normal. If it is less, then some years 
he will not get the 'through the rank* increment. If it is 
more, in some years he will get 1 1/2 or 2 'through the rank' 
increments. (I prefer doubles). Most will be normal. 

Thus, a variation of an automatic increment involves automaticity 
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only for the first three years In rank, subject to some minimal 

performance standard. 

Yet another variation of automatic or semi-automatic Increments 

Is suggested by the following opinion of a western economist: 

Once the average Increase to continuing staff Is determined, 
the question of distribution of Increase can be addressed. 
My own Inclination (which, of course, Is not shared by some of 
my colleages) Is toward flexibility, and discretion on the 
part of departments. The largest proportion of the budget 
for salary Increases should be devoted to what might be called 
a 'standard Increment*. We normally calculate the required 
standard Increment by rank* Most faculty would receive this 
standard Increment, but a small fraction (the 'least deserving') 
receive less (or zero Increase, as long as they do not fall 
below the floor). 

The remaining portion of the salary budget can be devoted 
to merit Increases, to supplement the standard Increase for 
particularly outstanding people. The appropriate fraction of 
the budget to devote to this purpose Is a matter of Judgement: 
but merit Increases should be recognizable as significant, hence, 
the fraction receiving them should be small and the amount 
appreciable. 

Thus, the administrative decisions In any year are reduced 
to a recognition, on the part of each professor's Head or senior 
colleagues, of the relatively few people In the department who 
are notably less deserving, and the relatively few who are out- 
standing. Based on my experience, this Is quite easy, and It 
Is as much as It Is necessary to do to maintain an equitable 
distribution of salaries In the long run. 

But administrators should be encouraged to exercise their 
discretion In recognition of excellence or Incompetence. In 
small departments, particularly, there Is a temptation to dis- 
tribute the Increases equally to avoid unpleasantness. A 
possible safeguard Is to make the merit Increment budget avail- 
able only on the basis of specific recommendations, and up to 
some limit In numbers. And by allowing administrators to 
redistribute the budgetary savings from the less-than-standard 
Increments to the least deserving. But If the latter Is carried 
too far, the system becomes totally discretionary* 

Strongly opposed to the Idea of automatic Increments Is the 

conceptual approach to salary Issues of a distinguished professor at 
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The University of Calgary: 

Salaries are of central significance to employees and 
are likely to influence every aspect of the individual's 
relation to an institution. Decisions about salaries 
therefore deserve the most careful consideration and it 
should be expected that a lot of time will be spent on the 
general problems, as well as the specific salary of each 
individual. 



It is impossible that financial rewards will be absolutely 
'fair' and, even less possible, to expect that they will 
appear to be absolutely fair. Nevertheless, the university's 
duty is to tempt to minimize unfairness. We should not 
dismiss the , roblem as insoluble and do little about it. 



Salaries and increments should be used to reward what the 
university wishes to encourage. When the university does not 
reward activities which it wishes to encourage, such activities 
are likely to decrease. 



Burdens are so unfairly shared and rewarded that many of 
the faculty members who have made great sacrifices on behalf 
of the university now feel that they have been fools. 



University of Calgary and elsewhere, that an autoraatic increment system 
runs the serious danger of rewarding longevity at the cost of performance. 



The impact of this syst«n of, /rewards for the least deserving is to 
penalize the most deserving, with the concomitant tendency to lose the 
most able to competing institutions or markets. 



By way of repetition, when the purase "normal merit increment" 



is used in this study, it refers to a salary adjustment which is dis- 
cretionary rather than automatic, based on some substantive professional 
performance rather than simply longevity, and attuned to a specified 



The fear is expressed by other members of faculty, at The 
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period of progress through academic ranks. 

Unless The University of Calgary faculty Is truly outstanding, 
which may well be the case> the data In Tables 5, 6 and 7 on merit 
Increments by rank for the University for three academic years suggest 
that merit Increments had become almost automatic by 1970-1971 For 
example in that year, fewer than 3 per cent of the University faculty 
received less than one merit increment — 16 out of 569. In 1971-1972, 
on the other hand, about 12 per cent of the University faculty received 
less than one merit increment. The change derived from a more 
rigorous definition of professional performance standards. 

The difficulty of making judgements about annual increment? 
has given rise to some support for a merit increment system in which 
these discretionary judgements are made every two or even three years 
rather than annually. A sound case can be made for awarding merit 
increments every two or three years because of the greater array of 
information that can be made available for judgement on that basis. 
One difficulty with this system is the problem of innovating it under an 
annual budget system. Perhaps, when annual performance has to be 
judged for the awarding of annual merit increments, the functional relati 
ship between these judgements and promotion decisions-^hen fully 
realized and operational — will make the annual decisions somewhat less 
traumatic. 

Still it would be feasible to adjust salaries every year for 
all other reasons than merits such as cost-of-living , productivity, etc.; 
and to make the decision about normal progress toward promotion every 
two or three years. In this event , a normal merit increment would be 
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twice or three times as large as It Is now, and progress toward rank 
promotion would be assessed two, three or four times rather than six, 
seven, or eight (depending upon the normal expectancy of time in raxik — 
six, seven or eight years)* Faculties, of course, should be expected 
to harbor some reservations about this system since to faculty members 
there Is an opportunity cost — I.e., the difference between the present 
value of an Increment and the value of an Increment one year hence. 
These reservations could be deflated somewhat through a system of auto- 
matic partial increments between the years when vital Increment decisions 
are made; or by a system of automatic annual increments which could be 
rescinded. If necessary, when merit decisions are made. 

Merit Systems In Canada 

The selected Illustrations that follow provide an idea of the 
range of merit systems currently used In Canada. 

The University of Saskatchewan uses a combination of automatic 

Increases within rank — an automatic normal merit Increment — plus special 

Increases for special merit. 

1971-1972 will see us apply special Increases to 70 of 138 full 
Professors, 40 of 238 Associate Professors, and 60 of 268 
Assistant Professors. We apply them occasionally at the rank 
of Lecturer and Instructor. In total we have applied 187 
special Increases to 762 members of Faculty — roughly 25%. 
I am under the impression that this Is somewhat higher this 
year than previously and may relate to the reduction of our 
scale Increase to the $350-400 range. 

The University of Saskatchewan (Reglna Campus) uses much 

the same system, specifying in correspondence, however, that the regular 

(automatic) Increments may be withheld for cause if the reasons are 

specified* These regular (automatic) Increments do not apply to ranks 

below assistant professor nor to full professors beyond the third step 

in rank. While the University's promotions committees study questions 
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of merit, protnotlon and equity, the latter Is separated from merit and 
promotion and studied on an ad hoc basis as the occasion demands. 
Thus, the difficult decisions relating to merit and promotion are kept 
separate from questions relating to the equity of original salaries, 
etc. All associate professors at the University, having reached the 
mid-point of the salary scale for that rank can progress past that 
point only upon a forthcoming recommendation that they be so promoted. 
The general review provided for above includes all recommendations for 
promotion past this mid-point. 

The University of Winnipeg uses the concept of a normal 

increment . 

The question of merit increments follows a fairly definite 
pattern of moving a person normally through the rank in a seven- 
year period. He moves through the rank on the basis of merit 
rating, insofar as we take into consideration what knowledge we 
have concerning his teaching ability, his research work and 
his contribution to the general life of the academic community 
and/or the community beyond. This evaluation, of course, is 
much easier in a smaller institution, like ours, where we have 
the opportunity to know most of the staff people more intimately. 
Nonetheless, we depend upon recommendations from ' department 
and assess these in relation to the other knowledge we have. 
To the normal increment we may well add a merit increase for 
those who have demonstrated their ability in one or all of the 
areas mentioned and this may include as many as 10% of the rank. 
At the same time, we may give another 10% of that rank less than 
the usual increment, indicating that we do not consider that they 
are performing at a level expected of them. 

At Queen's University about half or a little more than half the 

annual salary adjustment is used for merit increments. For 1971-1972, 

for example, a 4 per cent salary increase relates to merit, 3 per cent 

to scale, and 1 per cent to promotions and special circuinstances. In 

this case, scale increases represent automatic increments to staff, as 
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is true for all universities studied when the basic scale rates are 

increased. Merit increases, then, relate to movement through the ranks 

according to specified expectations. 

At St. Francis Xavier University, 

We do provide merit increments, but have no set policy. The 
total number and size and the recipients are determined by the 
Dean of the individual faculty. The total amount is budgeted 
a year in advance and has generally been a very small amount, 
approximately 1% of the total faculty salary budget. This 
arrangement is unsuitable to the Deans, who would like to increase 
the amount in the merit basket and reduce correspondingly the 
amount awarded as a cost-of-living bonus or as the regular 
increment. The individual merit increases have been given to 
no more than 5 per cent of the staff in any year and vary in 
size from $200 to $1,000. 

At the University of Guelph some 30-40 per cent of funds for 
salary increases are used for merit (special) increments; the other 
60-70 per cent goes for other salary adjustments. At Guelph a 
departmental committee is responsible for ranking each departmental 
member on a specified scale. 

At the University of New Brunswick, the step increases within 
rank are referred to as merit increases, and, again, correspond to what 
has been defined above as normal merit increments. They are not auto- 
matic, some persons may receive no merit increases and in exceptional 
cases a double merit increment may be awarded. 

At Acadia University the term merit increment is reserved for 

special circumstances. 

Whenever a faculty member is given an outstanding recommendation 
by the Head of his department and it is recognized by the Dean 
of the . ^culty or School concerned and by others who are in a 
position to know of the person's performance, a merit increment 
is giv^n. We have no specific limit on the number of these 
that may be given by Department, School^ or Faculty. The size 
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of the Increment has varied according to the circumstances, 

Waterloo Lutheran Universi'^- has muved from a 

rigid schedule of stated mlnlmums, maximums, and Inflexible 
annual Increments 'for satisfactory service*, to a flexible 
basic salary schedule to be used essentially for recruitment 
purposes, and as a guide In establishing a new staff member's 
salary. 

In addition, 

A Merit Committee was established as an advisory committee to 
the President. Committee membership Included the Vice-President: 
Academic; the Dean of the particular faculty Involved; the Chair- 
man of the particular department, and four faculty members of the 
University at large. The faculty members consist of three 
professors above the assistant rank and one assistant professor, 
recommended to the President by the W. L. U. Faculty Council. 
The term for the faculty members Is two years, with half the 
faculty members retiring each year. 

The merit stipends are determined by a very flexible 
schedule, classified in categories ranging from A to C for 
normal awards, with provision for special stipends for outstanding 
service. 

The total of merit stipends must, of course, be within a 
predetermined budget figure. 

First year experience with this system was excellent. The 
Merit Committee determined criteria which was deemed workable 
and relevant, using the following reports as sources of inform- 
ation for merit consideration: 

(1) Faculty Report: A factual statement by the faculty member 
of his academic activities and development during the 
preceding year. 

(2) Student Evaluation Report (when available). 

(3) Chairman's Report: Contribution of the faculty member to 
the development and effective operation of the department. 

(4) Dean*s Report: Factual statement of the member's contri- 
bution to the development and effective operation of the 
University. 

(5) Vice-President: Academic report: General evaluation con- 
cerning the individual faculty member. 

In summary, salary increases resulting from the increase in 
salary scale minimas are intended to compensate for: 

(a) Increased cost of living, and 

(b) Share of increasing national wealth. 
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Merit increases are awarded for individual performance 
and effective contribution to the University and the teaching 
profession. 

At Carleton University, 

We have avoided, so far at least, increments labelled only 
as 'merit \ In addition to a general increase related to 
changes in the floors, we have a farther increase each year 
related to experience, general development, and performance 
of the individual. These are based on ratings by the 
department concerned, with the addition of the views of the 
appropriate dean. In making these assessments we do not use 
any quantitative criteria, but try to be fair as possible in 
relating the increments to the work of the person in teaching, 
research and other service to the University. In practice, 
we establish a total over-all percentage increase and then 
work out the individual increments to fit wiihin these and to 
come out at the established over-all aver:;ge. 

At Sir George Williams University, 

Merit increments have taken up a relatively small portion of 
our available salary money. The Faculty Association pressure 
has been to maximize the automatic increment at the expense 
of merit increas'^s In general, an attempt is made to relate 
an individual total salary to that of his colleagues, with 
some particul ir faculty members taken as bench marks. 
Adjustment^ beyonH the automatic increases are then recommended 
by Chairmen to Dea.i?3 to the Vice-Principle, Academic. To the 
d gree that these recoimaendations c be met within the sm^^ll 
total available, they are accepted. 

At Memorial University of Newfoundland, 

Each department is supposed to grade the faculty on the basis 
of a five point scale, and it is the function of the Dean of 
the Facxi^ to ensure that the same criteria are being used 
in each oe^^rtment. . . . One, however, has to be sure of the 
good judgement of the Deans and of the Heaiis of Departments to 
ensure that equity is being c^ne. The size of the increment 
and the number that can be awarded each year depend upon 
budgetary factors. 

At the University of Western Ontario, 

In the last few years » there has been a cost-of-living 
increase plus merit increases (3% cost-of-living and an average 
of 5% for merit in 1971-72) • Those faculty members whose 
salary exceeded $25,000.00 were confined to a maximum increase 
ot 8% in 1971-72 regrrdless of exceptional icerit. 

O 

ERLC 
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The "Proper" Dollar Amount of Merit Increment 

Vnille no one has succeeded , for obvious reasons. In 

quantifying the "proper" dollar amount of merit Increment, there has 

developed a pattern In many Canadian universities of allocating half 

or more of annual salary adjustments to the merit category. As noted 

In the previous section, administrations In some universities In which 

merit Increments account for less than half the total salary adjustment 

would like to li.crease the percentage allocated to merit Increments. 

The Faculty Association of The University of Calgary explains 

the 1971-1972 salary adjustment as follows: 

Based on the average University salary, the package is 3.7% 
for the ccademlc year 1971-72. The average Increment Is 
4.63%. The combined percentage Is 8.33%. This compares 
favourably with the agreements concluded at the other two 
Provi*iclal Universities. An additional advantage of cur 
agreement Is that 3.7% gain In benefits Is presently tax 
free, with the exception of the Increment adjustment In point 
two (on the average .29%). In terms of taxable a^^lars the 
percentage value of the new benefits will be 5.11% to 6.82% 
depending on the marginal tax rate of the Individual.^ 

Thus, considerably more than half the funds to be expended by 

the University for salary adjustments In 1971-197- will relate to merit 

Increments. This amount Is a function of the size of Increment by 

rank~$800, $680, $530 and $450— and the number of persons In each rank. 

It Is also affected by the average number of Increments the Board of 

/ernors chooses to make available for merit purposes. Thus, If the 

Board decides to award an average of one Increment per staff member, 

the merit Increment total will be a smaller part of total salary 

adjustment than If a higher figure, e.g. 1.5 per staff member, were 

awarded • 

1 The University of Calgary Faculty Association, Newsletter, 
Vol, 11^ No, 11, p. 6. 
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The only comment received from other universities with regard 
to the appropriate amount to be allocated to merit Increments was 
volunteered by a prominent university president In the West who suggested 
that the 4-5 per cent range for merit Increments was probably close to 
an optimal mark. This, In fact, appears to be the range most often used 
In Canadian universities. 

An unresolved question concerns the relationship between the 
percentage amount of merit increments and national gains. In productivity. 
Are merit Increments related to national productivity or is productivity 
properly a separate element of salary adjustment? Many universities 
follow the procedure of granting productivity gains based on national 
economic performance in addition to m^rit increments, as advocated by 
the Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations. Others 
appear to reflect productivity increases in their merit increment system. 

Policy alternatives in this regard are obviously legion. They 
range from the system used at The University of Calgary where no mention 
of productivity gains is made and thus productivity gains are presumably 
bul2t into the Increment system, or some other unidentified salary 
adjustment; to the system at the University of Prince Edward Island 
where productivity gains are used in addition to normal merit increments 
built into progression between ranks. 

There is some theoretical analysis available to recommend 
productivity as a criterion for salary adJuRttrent in universities. 
Economists working in the field of economic growth, for example, have 
attempted to identify the sources of this growth process and in so doing 
have found reason to place heavy emphasis on technology and its 
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application to the Industrial arts as a basic determinant of growth. 

The role of the university in the development and implementation of this 

technology, in addition co its impact on the quality of the labour 

force, lend credence to the claim that average productivity gains should 

be minimally reflected in university salary adjustments and that this 

sector of the educational process may indeed warrant additional salary 

growth on the basis of contributions to national economic growth,^ 

Another possibility with regard to productivity measures is 

to use provincial rather than national growth indicators as the basis 

for productivity increments. In Alberta, this would probably mean a 

larger productivity element in salary adjustment. Using increases in 

real personal income as a proxy for economic growth from 1950-^1969, it 

is observed that the real annual growth rate in Alberta is in the 

neighborhood of 5.5 per cent, significantly higher than national growth 

2 

over the same period. 

With regard to the absolute dollar amount of merit increments, 
as distinct from the percentage of salary increase to be allocated to 
merit rather than other factors, the fundamental decision that must be 
made is the amount of time that is considered normal or standard or 
desirable in each academic rank. As pointed out previously, the number 



See, for example ^ N. H. Lithwick, Economic Growth in Canada , 
2nd ed«, 1970^ University of Toronto Press. 



See I for example, 0. A. Seastone, Economic and Detao^raphic 
Futures in Educations Alberta 1970 to 2005 . Alberta HuS;An Resources 
Research Council » June, 1971. 
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of steps within each rank in conjunction with the desired salary spread 
between ranks will determine the size of the normal merit increment 
associated with normal progression between ranks. This can be illustrated 
as follows. Suppose tne basic salary minima are: 

Assistant Professor $12,000 

Associate Professor $15,500 

Full Professor $20,400 
Assume also what appears to be the typical Canadian case, that about 
seven years in rank is considered normal. Then the assistant and 
associate professor salaiy scales are as follows: 



Year 


Assistant 


Associate 


First 


$12,000 


$15,500 


Second 


$12,500 


$16,200 


Third 


$13,000 


$16,900 


Fourth 


$13,500 


$17,600 


Fifth 


$14,000 


$18,300 


Sixth 


$14,500 


$19,000 


Seventh 


$15,000 


$19,700 



In this example, it is assumed that the normal rate of progress 
through an academic rank is seven years; that the normal merit Increment 
will be awarded only if this progress is accomplished; therefore, that 
the Increment is not automatic; and that the normal merit increment Is 
thus a function of normal progression toward the next highest rank. 
Nothing can be said about average progress or average performance since 
that Is a function of the quality of the faculty Involved. 

In this example, the number of increments to be awarded should 
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ideally be determined by the performance of the faculty and the amount 
of dollars made available accordingly. To award merit Increments on 
a one-to-one ratio to faculty (I.e., 500 faculty, therefore SCO 
Increments) assumes that the faculty performance on the average just 
matches the normal progression assumptions. This, of course, is only 
true fortuitously and could be Incorrect in either direction. The 
awarding of an average increment of say, 1.25, affords an opportunity 
to reward outstanding accomplishment with more than one merit increment 
without assuming an equal amount of inferior accomplishment by the less 
deserving. 

The suggestion has been made at The University of Calgary and 
elsewhere that the amount of increment built into the step progression 
between ranks should be less than the example shown or the anount currently 
^ force at the University. Note that this is not ieasible unless the 
corresponding assumption is made that more than seven years is the normal 
time in an academic rank. In the illustration used above, the difference 
between the floor of the assistant and the associate professor scales is 
$3500. Under the assumption that seven years in rank represent normal 
progress from assistant to associate professor, the normal merit incre- 
ment is $500. To lower this amount to $350 is simply to say that it is 
expected that it will normally take ten years for a person to progress 
from the rank of assistant to the rank of associate professor. 

While this is clearly an alternative merit increment system 
to the one currently used at the University, there may be some question 
about making such a change at The University of Calgary when most other 
Canadian universities app«:ar to operate on the alternative, shorter- 
progression assumption. 
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On the other hand, the University's $530 to $800 increment 

scale is not universal in Canada, as the following data on step 

increments at McGill University demonstrate: 

1971-72 Academic Salaries 
McGill University 

Because the amount of the Quebec grant has not yet been 
announced, there is as of now no final agreement between 
M.A.U.T. and the Administration on salaries for the coming 
year. In the interim, the Administration prepared a 
budget providing for a six per cent increase in average 
salaries 

The minimum increases in this budget follow: 

Professor Associate Assistant Lecturer 
$ 300 $ 200 $ 150 $ 150 
440 440 400 330 



Change in floor 
Value of step 



Step paid to those 
appointed to their 
present rank 
during. or after 



1963/64 1966/67 1966/67 1968/69 



Minimum Salary $1^00 $1^00 $1Q800 $aOOO 

1971-72 



The 10-year-in-rank alten itive is defended in terms of the 
attraction it may have to academics who see the possibility of moving 
quickly through the professorial ranks because of the availability of 
a large number of increments. That is, since the normal merit increment 
under this alternative would be small, it may be possible to encourage 
excellence in recruitment by emphasizing the postibllity of a large 
number of merit increments for outstanding performance, thus making it 
possible to move through professorial ranks ii fewer >3ars than is 
normally expected even under the existing system. 
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No comment was received during this study from sources out- 
side The University of Calgary with regard to the appropriate relationship 
between the floors of the various academic ranks. The Faculty Association 
of The University of Calgary has sometimes taken the position that the 
salary floor for full professor should be about 1.8 times that of the 
assistant professor. Thus, if the assistant professor floor is $12,000 
the floor of full professorial rank would be $21,600.. This 1.8 factor 
is found in the present system in which the salary floor for full 
professors is $19,715 and the floor for assistant professors is $10,920. 

The Faculty Association suggests the 1.8 factor Is necessary 
for optimal incentive and retention effects within the University's 
faculty. 

Merit Increment Differentials by Rank 

The University of Calgary salary system includes a feature 
characteristic of most Canadian universities — merit increments that 
increase as a function of higher rank. The University's Faculty 
Association has formulated a strong case for larger increments for 
higher ranks, based largely on efficiency considerations. The Association 
bases its position on differential increments on three factors: 

1. Significant differentials In salary increments are 
necessary to harness long-range incentives of the academic staff within 
the University; 

2. Significant differentials in salary increments by academic 
rank will thereby tend to minimize resignations of existing staff, 
particularly those persons of outstanding merit; 
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3. Significant differentials in salary increments by rank 
will tend to facilitate hiring of experienced and highly-qualified 
academics 9 particularly at the senior level* 

Opposition to differential salary increments by rank derive 
largely from equity considerations. In fact, no negative opinion with 
regard to differential merit increments by rank observed during the 
course of this study was basnd o:i efficiency factors* 

The equity problan most often pointed to is a sub-set of the 
general sec of market phenomena in professional disciplines which ^inds 
salaries increasing with age, and hopefully, achievement. It is, of 
course, true that money income, along with salary increments increase 
with age and rank. It is also true that by the time a person reaches 
the full professor level within a university he may be in a position to 
contemplate a smaller level of personal expenditure by virtue of the 
fact tl ate his children are approaching maturity. Hence the position 
that it is the younger academic at the lower rank who needs the larger 
salary increment because of his relatively larger and increasing family 
size. 

While this latter position is certainly not without merit , 
all that can be suggested here is that when efficiency and equity 
considerations are juxtaposed, as may be the case With differential 
increments, a university may be compelled to opt for efficiency in 
the salary system, looking elsewhere perhaps for monetary devices to 
minimize the equity burden thus imposed. For example, universities 
will f recuently provide acme housing aid in an effort to minimize some 
part of the difficulty associated with entrance into the profession. 
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In the meantime, the University can take some comfort In the 
fact that Its senior academics have laboured through the same process 
and that universities are In no sense unique In rewarding experience. 

Criteria for Merit Increments 

The University's 1970 Handbook for Faculty reads as follows 
with regard to criteria for salary Increments: "The criteria used in 
determining salaries and the awarding of salary Increments are the same 
as those outlined In Section 2 of Part One - 'Criteria for Appointment 
and Promotion'."^ 

This seemingly Innocuous Introduction to one section of the 
Handbook suggests that the University has already realized In operational 
terms the significance of the relationship between merit Increments, 
normal merit Increments and promotion. 

The criteria for promotion, as specified In the Handbook are 
again characteristic of the Canadian approach to salary Increments and 
promotion; 

"Three major criteria arise from the stated functions of 
the University: Teaching, Scholarship and Service." 

Teaching Is a major University function. Evaluation of 
teaching performance and effectiveness Include all ways the 
teacher Interacts with students: lecturing, discussion, 
direction, encouragement and advising. The general reputation 
enjoyed by the teachers among students and Informed peers will 
form part of such evaluation. 

Scholarship, research and other creative activity should 
normally be measured by the quality of the candidate's work, 
recognizing the appropriate media for different disciplines. 



The University of Calgary, Handbook for Faculty . Kovember, 
1970, p. 23, 
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The primary concern of the individual and the University will 
be the importance of high quality work. Evidence of reputa- 
tion may be obtained from informed peers within and without 
the University. 

Since the University is a comnunity of scholars, respon- 
sible for its own government » merit In the area of service 
should be measured by the faculty member's record of perform- 
ance through participation in academic government in matters 
relevant to the progress and welfare of the institution. 
Contributions to the community and the nation, particularly 
in his scholarly or professional role (for example, service 
on a royal commission or on a national body, consultative 
work which brings distinction to the University as well as 
the Individual) will be taken into account 

Elsewhere in Canada, the same criteria for salary increment 

and promotion are fairly standard. Often the criteria are four in 

number: in addition to teaching and research (scholarSi .p) , the service 

criterion is bifurcated into service to the University and service to 

the community. At the University of Saskatchewan, for example: 

Factors taken into consideration by review committees 
include success as a teacher, scholarship, administrative 
and extension duties, and public service.^ 

At the University of Western Ontario: 

The question of criterio jcor merit increases does not exist 
on a uniform basis across the University. Many faculties have 
merit criteria which centre around three areas: excellence in 
teaching and/or creative work; excellence in research; excellence 
in administrative duties. Some departments have worked out 
elaborate scales to determine merit including evaluation by the 
faculty member's colleagues as well as his students. It is 
generally accepted that in order to achieve a large merit increase, 
a member of faculty should excel in at least one of the above- 
mentioned areas, but of course, there are always exceptions. 
I believe it would be wishful thinking to expect a uniform policy 
on merit increases to be formulated in such a diversity of 
faculties as exist at U.W.O,, or at U. of C. I do feel, however. 



^Ibld. , p. 5. 
2 

Faculty Information Handbook s published by the University of 
Saskatchewan, 1970, p. 10. 



that it would be worthwhile to study the possibility of having 
a contract with a given faculty member to work a specified 
number of hours per week, having him 'opt' for a work-load 
exclusively in teaching, or research, or administration (or a 
combiiiaulon of these) and jadge his merit purely on the job 
he does in the areaCs) chosen. 

A president of an eastern university suggests the optima is 
to identify the criteria for promotion and to make regular annual salary 
increments dependent upon normal progress toward promotion. His criteria 
for promotion would be: to assistant professor, Ph.D. or equivalent 
and potentiality for good teaching; to associate professor, ongoing 
scholarship beyond Ph.D. level and proven good teaching; for full 
professor, ongoing scholarship and proven good teaching. Scholarship 
in this definition would include performance in the arts, research into 
university problems, etc. 

At the University of Toronto, the criteria for salary 
increments are not specified but left to the discretion of the heads and 
deans in the various faculties. 

Each of the criteria discussed above involves significant 
problems of measurement. Effectiveness in teaching has been mentioned 
at universities for years but only recently has there been a systematic 
attempt to measure teaching effectiveness, including deliberate efforts 
to obtain and consider student evaluations. Research and scholarship 
have been more easily quantified but there are continuing complaints 
that the quantity of research effort rather than the quality of the 
effort has taken precedence in the evaluation of scholarship. Still, 
there is little controversy that teaching and scholarship, or possibly 
teaching and/or scholarsbip, should bt central to the salary increment 
process . 
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Somewhat more controvc?rsial , perhaps more among academics 

than administrators, is the role of service—to the university or the 

community. The position is sometimes taken that administrative work 

within a university should be expected Lut not rewarded per se via 

salary increments. A variation of this position is that administrative 

work, particularly if periodic but time-consuming, should be rewarded 

by special honoraria which cease when the activity ends. The fear 

seems to be hat some academics will choose to opt more and more for 

administrative work if it is weighted equally with teaching and 

scholarship, and will therefore make diminishing contributions to the 

major functions of the university. This hesitation to reward service 

to the university and ..immunity via salary increments does not appear 

to represent a majority opinion among academics, certainly not among 

administrators, but is heard more than occasionally in academic circles. 

For example, from a professor at The University of Calgary: 

It is stated that the m^rit increments are based on the following 
four factors: 

(a) Research or Scholarly Work 

(b) Teaching 

(c) Administrative or Committee Work 

(d) Service to t.ie Community 

It is not clear what weight is given to each of these. Further- 
more, as will be dealt with latei , there may be a question of 
whether there is equal opportunity for all staff members to prove 
themselves, in item (c) particularly. 

As a general principle, and particularly in a rapidly 
growing institution like The University of Calgary, which is 
competing with well established, older institutions, it is 
necessary to attach primary Importance to items (a) and (b) and 
recognize those who excel in research or scholarly activity and 
in teaching. The former is what adds to the prestige and 
standing of the University in the international community of 
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scholars and in the learned societies* The latter is what 
attracts students, particularly undergraduates and also 
enables the University to stand on its own among the 
Universities in general, and Canadian Universities in 
particular. Research and teaching are like a pair of eyes, 
which rank equal in importance. 

Viewed in this context, there should be a distinction 
in the recognition for better performance in terms of factors 
(a) and (b) as compared to items (c) and (d) . Additional 
remuneration for item (c) could be given as a supplement or 
as a special recognition without ' ts being in terms of an 
increment. " 



Discussing (c), namely administrative or committee work, 
some caution needs to be exercised. Selection of people to 
do work on committees are not always such that everyone has 
an equal chance whereas opportunity to show excellence in 
scholarly activity and teaching exists for everyone . 

It also happens that membership on committees has a snow- 
balling effect. Once a person is in one, the chances of being 
on another committee are greater. 

Unless definite assessment criteria are established, and 
objectives clearly spelled out, service to community (d) is 
a nebulous area. It seems appropriate to give sufficient 
weight to items (c) and (d) only to tip the scaj o in the case 
of border line cases, where it is not possible to arrive at a 
specific recommendation based purely on the basi? of (a) and 
(b) . In other words (c) and (d) should not be dec'imental nor 
have undue weight age in assessing a person. 

On the other hand, another professor at The University of 

Calgary has written: 

Community Relations - It is not clear anymore whether these 
are taken into account during consideration of increments. 
But clearly at the present stage of delicate relationships 
between the university and the government, these can of 
untold importance. Presumably, becatise of this, the univer- 
sity has recently strengthened its own official public 
relation staff. T^.ere are some people in the university who 
are doing more much more - than others to enhance the 
university's reputation for involvement in public issues. 
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Points Systems for Evaluating Academic Performance 

Sevetal universities In Canada appear to use some kind of 
point system In evaluating academic performance during the course of 
the year. It will be discussed In some detail here, to 11'' *itrate 
innovations at The University of Calgary In this respect and to point 
out some of the difficulties Involved. 

During the 1970-1971 acudemlc year, the policy and structure 
committee of the Department of Economics of the University brought 
forward for departmental consideration proposals relating to criteria 
for promotion and annual salary Increments. The criteria for promotion 
were slightly modified and accepted by the department as shown below, 
along with the committee's explanation of some of the promotion issues. 
The departmental criteria are not used here as a model of what promotion 
criteria should be but as illustrative of how universities can seek, if 
they desire, more specific performance standards. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
TO: Departmental Faculty May 5, 1971 

FROM: Policy and Structure Committee 

RE: Criteria for Re*appolntment , Promotion and Tenure 

The attached statement of proposed criteria for personnel 
decisions Is a revised version of the Interim proposals cir- 
culated February 24. The major change Is the deletion of the 
proposed point system for awarding merit Increments. Most of the 
comments received by the committee were negative with respect to 
possible Implementation of a point system. 

The committee has received from within its membership the 
opinion that an alternative to the point system would be an advisory 
consnlttee with final departmental responsibility for the appropriate 
personnel decisions, Including merit increments; and the opinion 
that another alternative to the point system would be to publish 
the names of those persons who receive more than one merit increment. 
The Committee has no formal recommendations to make in these matters. 

Unless departmental faculty proposes to the contrary at its 
next meeting* we will assume the uncertainty associate with the 
existing merit increment system approaches optimality insofar as 
this departmental faculty assesses it. 

With regard to the attached proposal, the committee has assumed 
that the departmental faculty would prefer decisions about their 
personal and professional welfare to be made on the basis of reason* 
able certainty rather than the relative uncertainty that currently 
exists. Certainty in this context implies specified criteria to 
which faculty can direct their performance. 

Some members of the department in responding to the interim 
proposal have Interpreted it to mean a downgrading of research 
activities. Such is not the intent, nor do we feel the implications, 
of the interim report in any absolute sense. For example, promotion 
to full rank would still require substantial research performance. 

The committee, however, has recommended a re*examination of 
the relative Importance of teaching in some tenure « promotion and 
re-appointment decisions, and has clearly opted for a relative 
upgrading of teaching. In this regard ^ we suggest that we are 
anticipating changes which will derive from University and Faculty 
policy in any event. For example, the Faculty of Arts and Science 
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has approved a program for teaching evaluation which will become 
effective this coming year. Givea this kind of information system, 
we hope it will be possible for the head and the members of the 
department to more precisely define the concept of good teaching. 
Given that the concept is nebulous in the existing University setting, 
the impression we are trying to convey is that teaching performances 
need to be improved and that the department can perhaps take the 
lead in attaching greater significance to improved performance in 
the classroom. Thus, for example, it is at least possible that the 
department can encourage those members who choose to emphasize and 
improve teaching; the result should be an average teaching perfor« 
mance in the department which meets the requirements of good teaching. 
Needless to say, the practice of good teaching remains as elusive 
a target for committee members as it does for non-members. 

Finally, the attached proposals should be looked upon as 
essentially experimental in nature, subject to revision by the 
department as its wisdom is enlarged through experience. 

I. Assistant Professor 

A. Reappointment 

1. Satisfactory teaching, as determined by the head of the 
department according to criteria specified by the depart- 
ment. Faculty and University 

2. Potential for scholarly activity 

a. For those assistant professors with the Ph.D. degree 
in hand, one presentation at a major department 
workshop 

b. For those assistant professors appointed without the 
Ph.D. degree, completion of the degree during the 
first three-year appointment; those who do not complete 
their dissertations by the end of their third year 
should be required to provide convincing evidence 

that they are working on It, and should be reappointed 
for one additional year only with subsequent reap- 
pointment conditional upon completion of the degree 

3. All members of the department are expected to make 
positive contributions to at least one departmental 
committee. 

B. Tenure (Tenure decision may come before or after the 
promotion decision) 

1. Good teaching 
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2* Demonstrated scholarly contributions — ^minimum of two 
research papers either published or presented at annual 
meetings of professional associations or their equivalent 

3. Participation In departmental functions, as noted above 

4. Outstanding Teaching: in lieu of professional publica- 
tions, evidence of outstanding teaching in conjunction 
with one major presentation at a departmental workshop, 
will justify tenure at the assistant rank. 

C. Promotion 

1. Good teaching 

2. Scholarly contributions — a minimum of three papers read 
at meetings of recognized professional associations; 

or two papers published in y rofessional journals; or a 
major published manuscript that is determined to be of 
a professional quality. 

3. Participation in departmental activity as noted above 

4. Outstanding teaching, in lieu of publications, as noted 
in IB4 above. 

II. Associate Professor 

A. Reappointment— (will represent the rare case, the ordinary 
decision relating to tenure). 

1. Good teaching 

2. Demonstrated scholarly contribution-*-a minimum of one 
but ordinarily two professional publications since 
joining the University of Calgary will be required. 

3. At this rank, contributions to Faculty and University 
as well as departmental committees should be expected* 

4. Outstanding teaching — as noted in IB4 above. 

B. Tenure — same as assistant except that there should be a 
minimum of five papers, of which a minimum of two must be 
published in professional journals. There should exist 
satisfactory evidence that the candidate has demonstrated 
a level of scholarship which is deemed necessary for the 
development of the department. 

C. Promotion 



1. Good teaching 
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2. Professional publications — it should be expected that 

a substantial and significant record has been achieved, 
lacluding continued publications since joining the 
University of Calgary. 

3. Participation in departmental. Faculty, and University 
activities as noted above. 

4. Outstanding teaching will not constitute adequate 
grounds for promotion to full rank. 

5. Associate and full professors should expect to make 
various and significant contributions to civic activities, 
particularly as they can bring their experience and 
expertise to bear on local, provincial, and national 
problems . 

III. Full Professor 

A. Reappointment — reappointment should be limited to those 
instances where special and unusual circumstances have 
prevented the individual from demonstrating his scholarship. 
In such cases, reappointment should be for one year only; 
tenure will usually be the appropriate decision. 

B. Tenure — Demonstrated scholarship and good teaching, including 
evidence of significant current research activity. 

Also distributed at a prior department meeting was a proposed 

system for evaluating professional performance by members of the department 

annually for salary increment purposes. The original document read as 

follows: 

Increments in Pay 

A. Teaching: 

zero points for unsatisfactory 

10 points for fair 
30 points for good 
50 points for outstanding 

B. Research: 



10 points for an unpublished paper read at a meeting of a 
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professional association 

20 points LOT a paper published In a professional Journal 

30 points for a scholarly monograph 

50 points for a book 

Appropriate adjustments for multiples. 

C. Service to Department, Faculty, University and Comnunlty 

5 points for membership In Department Committee 

10 points for Chairmanship of Department Conmlttee 

10 points for Faculty and University Committees 

5-20 points for multiple service of outstanding value, including 
service to community. 

For assistant professors, 40 points should be necessary for one 
Increment; for associate, 50 points; and for full rank, 60 points. 
Thus, for example, at the associate rank an individual who is a good 
teacher (30 points) and publishes one paper (20 points) can expect 
one Increment. Similarly, an individual who is a good teacher, (30 
points), who produces an unpublished paper (10 points) and who chairs 
a departmental Committee (10 points) will also receive one increment; 
unless these criteria conflict with Faculty and University policy. 

It should be realized that the above elements represent guide- 
lines only. In some Instances, the department head will have to adjust 
Increments according to the availability of funds; but these guide- 
lines for Increments should be of significant value in making necessary 
adjustments. 

Similarly, these guidelines for all four decisions are neces- 
sarily subordinate to Faculty and University guidelines. If serious 
conflicts arise, we should look to the possibility of affecting some 
change in Faculty and/or University guidelines, at least in selected 
cases • 

Departmental response to the suggested salary Increment point 
system was negative, for the most part. The most negative response is 
reproduced below, and Illustrates the difficulties this innovation may 
face from some part of the academic community. 
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TO: Policy and Structure Committee Sist March 1971 

SUBJECT: Tentative Criteria for Reappointment. Promotion, Tenure 
and Salary Increments* 



I would like it to be known by the members of this coimilttee 
that it is my intention to make a mockery out of this proposal in the 
forthcoming departmental meeting. The whole proposal is at least 
amusing if not ridiculous. It seems to be the work of a person(8) 
revealing his (their) own personal values with respect to the nature of 
scholarship which mav only be suitable to the personal Interests of 
a few* 

Any attempt in the direction of introducing an arbitrary 
point valuation system in an academic environment would simply reduce 
the characteristics of this department to an identical level with 
that of a typical bureaucratic office where each person employs a 
personal strategy in order to optimize his monetary gains. 

It is unfortunate that one feels the need of reminding the 
author of this proposal that this is an academic institution not a 
government office. A scholar or a scientist is not a civil servant 
to the extent that he can be evaluated on the basis of a similar 
system as utilized in civil service. It should be clear that the 
value of a scholar cannot be determined by categorising his activities 
into well-defined regions. He is a scholar in respect to the totality 
of his intellectual personality. The fact that the degree of scholar- 
ship is related to quality and the type of his teaching on the one 
hand and the quality and the type of bis research on the other does 
not imply that they can be separated, nor can it be treated as such. 

On the other hand as far as his contributions into the 
matters of administration of the academic institution is concerned, 
these are a part of his normal duties independent of the level of 
his scholarship and therefore cannot be considered as a part of any 
evaluation system. 

All in all, I think that any attempt at introducing a well- 
defined point system in an academic en\rironment is totally ridiculous 
and will eventually work in the direction of down-grading the 
academic level in any department. To substitute one arbitrary system 
with that of another arbitrary but ridiculous system seems to me 
totally unacceptable. 

On a more positive tone, another member of the department 
suggested that a point system deserved support but that the proposed 
system was too rigid in its construction. 
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TO Policy and Structure Conmlttee 5 March 1971 

I am in full support of the principle of establishing objective 
criteria for increments » promotions and tenure. However « I feel that 
the proposed criteria are too inflexible. To rate a publication by 
class but to allow no variation for quality', discriminates against 
the researcher who does a limited quantitv of very high quality work. 
To grant the same evaluation for the General Theory as for Hailstones 
Principles is not an acceptable system. I would propose ranges of 
valuation for each type of research. For example 

1. Author of book 20 - 100 points 

2. Monograph 10 - 60 points 

3. Journal article 10-50 points 

4. Unpublished paper 
presented at professional 

meeting 5-20 points 

In addition I would add three classes 

5. Notes and book reviews 5-15 points 

6. Editorship (Edited book 

or editorship of a Journal) 5-25 points 

/• Other research activities 0-10 points 

For increments, points for all types of research would be 
considered. For tenure and promotion to associate professor, a 
minimum number of total research points would be required. Of this 
total a minimum would have to be earned In types 1-4. For promo- 
tion to full professor, a minimum number of points would be required 
in types 1-3. 

Secondly, I would suggest a bi-annual or possibly a tri-annual 
review. A faculty member may find his research output does not come 
evenly. Thus an averaging of two or three years production may be 
fairer than a yearly accounting. 

Finally, I would suggest a bonus be given for research which 
is clearly relevant to Canadians. This bonus could be worth 0-5 
points dependent on the value of the research. This would serve as 
an incentive for faculty to do work on Canada. 

With regard to teaching, I note there are four rankings. 

1. Outstanding 
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2. 



Good 



Fair 



4. Unsatisfactory 



Good Implies above average. Fair can mean average, but frequently 
It means only barely acceptable. I would suggest the following 
scale: 



Outstanding 



50 points 



Good 



30 points 



Fully adequate 



10 points 



Poor 



-10 points 



Unacceptable 



-30 points 



Fu^'y adequate would be adequate for tenure and promotion if 
accompanied by sufficient publications and service. Poor teaching 
would be acceptable only if accompanied by outstanding research. 
Unacceptable teaching would never be sufficient for tenure or 
promotion regardless of research. 

The idea of a point schedule for salary increment evaluation 

did not receive enough departmental support to justify the formulation of 

this variable system, although a substantial case can be made for its 

superiority over the rigid system originally proposed by the policy and 

structure committee. 



the salary increment point system was seldom critiqued in terms of its 
most vulnerable element— the fact that it did not tie in sufficiently with 
the promotion system to which it is necessarily subordinate. It is clear 
that salary increments must be based on the same set of criteria appli- 
cable to promotion, as the University 1970 Handbook emphasizes. For 
this reason, it may not be possible to msaMngfully quantify a point 
system for annual salary increments unless it is related to a promotion 



Upon further reflection, it is of some interest to note that 
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system roughly equivalent, on some quantifiable basis » to seven or eight 
year's worth of auuual Increments. The failure of the policy and structure 
committee of the Department of Economics In submitting a point system for 
annual salary Increments was that It left open the question of the relation- 
ship between a point system for annual increments and a non--quantlf led 
system for promotion. Consistency requires that both systems be quantified 
in point terms; or that both systems be left unquantlfled by points but 
specified by criteria; or that the relationship between annual point 
accumulations and unquantlfled promotion criteria be clearly specified « 
The latter could be accomplished, if a satisfactory point system for 
annual merit increments could be constructed, by specifying the number 
of times within a specified time period a normal merit increment mcst be 
earned in order to be promoted to the next highest rank* This is related 
to, but not as specific as, a promotion system based on some minimum 
number of points to be accumulated over time* 

During the course of this study, no support was registered for 
a promotion system based on point accumulation. Similarly, little mention 
was made o£ an annual point system for merit increments, except in those 
few instances where faculty members were ranked annually on a 1-5 scale 
m the basis of their total academic performance* 

Opting for a Teaching or Research Speciali^.ation 

The suggestion by a correspondent at The University of Western 
Ontario that more choice should be available for academics to practice 
some specialization in function has developed some following at The 
University of Calgary also. It has been suggested in both administrative 
and academic circles that it is not necessary for every faculty member 
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to devote considerable time and develop considerable skills In both 
teaching and research, although it will be appropriate to do so in a 
significant number of cases. Rather, why not allow e faculty member 
option to emphasize that area of specialty in which he thinks his greatest 
comparative advantage lies? Thus, there could develop divisions of 
labor in which teaching professorships and research professorships could 
co-exist with existing professorships, in which some accomplishment in 
both areas is expected. Pertinent to the question of merit increment 
systems, a faculty member could opt in one year or over a specified period 
of years to be primarily engaged in teaching activities and be Judged for 
increment and promotion purposes on his teaching effectiveness; similarly 
for research specializations, in which increments and promotion would be 
determined by the nature of his scholarship. 

Not everyone would choose to so specialize and in these cases 
evaluation for salary increments and promotion would continue on the 
existing system. Those who opted for a teaching specialty would have 
their teaching loads correspondingly increased and those who opted for 
research would have their teaching loads correspondingly reduced. The 
teaching requirements of the University would determine the numbers of 
faculty to be engaged in their preferred areas of specialization. 

Because of the implied difficulties for professional develop- 
ment, little mention of allowing academics to opt for an administrative 
specialty has been heard, outside of the options already available for 
headships, deanships, etc. On the other hand, it is implicit in the 
democratic structure of universities that those who opted for either 
teaching or research would still be expected, with rare exceptions, to 
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participate In the affairs of university government. Similarly, If the 
University Is cognizant of the need for acadeslcs to become Involved In 
the affairs of city, province and nation, teaching and research options 
would not preclude community service as a significant element In salary 
and promotion decisions. 

The major benefit of allowing some choice between teaching and 
research activities lies In the Increased efficiency that attaches to 
specialization. The case assumes somewhat greater significance In view 
of recent university efforts across Canada to upgrade the teaching of 
undergraduate courses. 

The cost of such specialization would be the teacher-scholar 
who is now alone supposed to warrant the title of full professor. The 
fact that many academics would probably choose to continue a combination 
of teaching and research minimizes this danger, as they would opt to 
continue at least the image if not the practice of complete university 
teacher-scholar . 

Reduction in Salary for Non-Performance 

The entire discussion of salary adjustments to this point has 
centred around various techniques which can be used to reward academics 
for meritorious performance and/or to adjust salaries upward for other 
reasons, e.g., increases in the cost-of-living. Although no mention of 
salary reductions for non-performance was n^de by correspondents outside 
The University of Calgary during this study, the question has arisen 
within the Jniversity about the possibility of pay cuts for faculty 
meinbers who have not met professional standards of performance over some 
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specified period of time. 

The problem of academic non-performance, if it exists in any 
significant dimension, is usually * - i refusal to promote or to 
award salary increments or by dfsmxtt»ai. For non-tenured faculty these 
techniques appear to be adequate, at least according to the implicit 
reasoning of the overwhelming number of respondents to this study. 

If is, then, tenured faculty which conceivably could represent 
a problem of non-performance for the University. Although the question 
of and rationale for tenure lies outside the scope of this study, it 
should be recorded in passing that tenure never was and is not now 
intended to pro*yide job security in the face of professional incompetence. 
Tenure arrangements for faculty are Justified, for the most part, as a 
protection against the loss of academic freedom; as a guarantee of the 
right of a university faculty to speak the truth, even in unpopular 
causes; to seek the truth without threat of political, social and economic 
sanctions; and to criticize the institutional forms a society may take — 
in other words, to insure the University as a haven for free inquiry. 

If this concept of tenure is interpreted by an academic as 
license for non-performance or premature retirement, it should not stand 
in the way of suitable penalties. If the non-performance has occurred 
over a significant period of time, and is verified by acceptable criteria, 
then dismissal would appear to be the appropriate remedy. If non- 
performance appears to be temporary and/or there are special circumstances 
which seem to explain or justify it, then salary reductions might be 
used as a means of compelling renewed performance. 
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The most Important caveat to the use of salary reductions is 
that the academic community must be apprised of the circumstances In 
which salary cuts are contemplated; I.e., university faculty must be 
shovm that both efficiency and equity will be served by occasional 
Income reductions for non-performance. Otherwise, If the Impression 
Is given that salary reductions are capricious and arbitrary, faculty 
morale and total university performance will almost certainly suffer. 

It should be pointed out that the Income reductions discussed 
In this section are absolute decreases In money Income; holding money 
Income constant In the face of non-performance would al^o Involve a loss 
of real Income over time as price levels Increased, This remedy. It has 
been suggested, is not substantial enough If significant evidence of 
academic Incompetence Is demonstrated. 

Finally, It may be Instructive to note that the problem of 
non-performance Is conceivably most likely for the tenured full professor, 
In the sense that neither the tenure nor the promotion decision Is 
available for creating performance Incentives. Moreover, since It Is 
most difficult for a full professor to receive more than a single salary 
Increment beyond some specified salary level, the opportunity cost of 
non-performance also declines in this Instance. Whether this makes a 
case for salary reductions or more systematic promotion and tenure 
considerations is a debatable question. 
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Merit Increments during Sabbatical Leave 

The question of awarding merit increments while a faculty 
member Is on sabbatical leave comes back to the problem of the auto- 
matlclty with which salary Increments are awarded. If a university 
Is operating on a merit increment system, then the awarding of a merit 
Increment during sabbatical will be difficult because little If any 
evidence of meritorious performance will be available, almost as a 
matter of definition arising from the physical absence of the faculty 
member. A major exception to this might be scholarly publications 
during the period of the sabbatical. 

Thus» if the position is taken that salary Increments should 
be awarded a faculty member while on sabbatical leave, this implies an 
automatic award rather than an award based on demonstrated performance, 
in most instances. This position in turn may rest on the assumption 
that a faculty member automatically becomes more valuable to a university 
because of the experience the sabbatical affords; or possibly that a 
merit increment is justified by the financial hardship a sabbatical 
imposes on a faculty member and his family. 

An alternative to this automatic merit increment would be to 
postpone the merit decision for one year. Then, if the sabbatical 
leave results in improved academic performance, two or more Increments 
could be awarded during the year after the leave took place. 

One consideration that might be Important in policy formulation 
is to avoid the impression that faculty members will be **punished** for 
sabbatical leaves by withholding merit increments. Sabbatical leaves 
serve the university *s objectives just as much as they serve the faculty 
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member's; if they don't, the should probably be abolished. This 

being the case, the interests of the university are not served by a 

system of rewards that discriminates against faculty meiabers who take 

sabbaticals. This is probably what is implied by the statement in 

the Faculty Handbook that: 

Normally, the faculty member's progress through the salary 
steps of the various ranks will not be affected by the 
taking of leave. 

Perhaps a restatement of this principle would be in the best 

interests of the University and its faculty. 

The Question of an Absolute Salary Maximum 

At a meeting of the Deans' Council of The University of 
Calgary in the fall of 1970 it was agreed that the awarding of merit 
salary increments for senior faculty members whose salaries were more 
than seven steps up from the floor of the full professor rank (approx- 
imately $P.5,000) would have to be presented as "special cases". 

This dec.sion reflected a University and community concern 
that there should be nothing "automatic" about the awarding of increments 
to full professors in the $25,000 salary range. 

Alternative to this policy of careful justification of salary 
increments for faculty members already in relatively high salary 
positions is the suggestion that there be imposed an absolute limit on 
salary levels. 

The case for this absolute limit is based on several premises. 



University of Calgary, Faculty Handbook , 1970, p. 15. 
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In the flist instance, it would relieve pressure on department heads 
and deans who evidently find it difficult to deny a merit increment to 
high-priced full professors. Secondly, it alleged that salary increases 
for persons in private industry at high levels of compensation are more 
difficult to attain than is the case for the University. And thirdly, 
going back to the original discussion of how the public perceives 
academics and their appropriate salaries, it would relieve some of the 
community pressures caused by the existence of professorial incomes in 
the $30,000 range. 

The case against an absolute salary maximum also has many 
facets* Most importantly, there is no way to determine rationally 
what the absolute maximum should be without running afoul of undesirable 
market consequences* If the maximum is placed too high, it is not 
operationally significant. If it is placed too low, the high-priced 
academics who are affected will simply leave the University for more 
attractive alternatives. These may be the people the University 
can least afford to lose; and they will often be the people with the 
most affluent and significant alternatives. 

The claim that salary levels in private industry for high- 
priced skills are more stable than in the University is a claim that 
would have to be defended in terms of empirical study. In the meantime, 
it may tend to overlook the fact that salaries in private industry for 
the highest level positions — analagous to full professors, deans, etc. — 
are much higher than academic salaries; and when salary constraints 
exist, a change in Job title is a convenient way of increasing an 
already high salary. 
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The case for an absolute salary maximum , in the final 
analysis, is meet vulnerable in terms of its attempt to defy the market. 
If a university could ignore the marketplace in formulating its salary 
system, the case for salary maxima would be Improved. But universities 
ir general, and The University of Calgary specifically, have found it 
impossible to remain aloof from market constraints and considerations. 
The attempt to impose an absolute salary maximum is subject to the 
same danger — irlscalculations can have a most significant effect on the 
availability of competent faculty. 

With regard to public pressures for limiting university 
salaries, the Deans* Council decision to carefully examine salary 
increments for full professors at the $25,000 level may tend toward the 
optimum. Such careful examinations in no way conflict with market 
phenomena and few objections will be heard to such a procedure; 
particularly if the examination is carefully Implemented in terms of 
specified performance criteria and merit increments awarded high-salary 
professors on a variable basis, l.e* — zero to multiple awards* 
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III. The Length of the Contract Year 

The Nature of University Employment — Full Time or Part Time? 

While The University of Calgary has operated on the basis 
of a 12-month conf:ract year throughout Its short history, discussion 
has arisen from time to time among faculty members and administrators 
about the desirability of moving to a shorter contract period, say, 
10 months* The Issues Involved may be clarified somewhat by prefacing 
the discussion with an analysis of the nature of university work and 
whether It lends Itself to optlmallty through a shorter contract period. 

As noted In the discussion of promotion and salary 
Increments, faculty responsibility to a university Is ordinarily 
classified Into three or four categories: teaching, research, service — 
administrative service to the university and sen/Ice to the community. 
At The University of Calgary the teaching activity occupies a large 
part of the period from September through April. Teaching Includes not 
only classroom activities but the various other methods by which 
professors and students Interact; If graduate thesis and research 
supervision Is Included In the teaching category, the time frame 
extends Into the sunmer months as well. 

In all probability, most University professors use the 
period from May through August for more Intensive research activities 
than were possible during the teaching period. This Includes the 
professional reading which Is a prerequisite to effective teaching and 
research as well as the various kinds of research activities the 
various disciplines undertake. For many staff menbers, the research 
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period is shortened by the return to teaching during the summer 
session, or by various service commitments to the university and/or the 
community. 

The most visible characteristic of university research 
activities is their diversity. To the chemist, physicist, engineer, 
etc., the research effort may require a large set of physical 
instruments for use in a university laboratory; a necessary corollary 
of this research is the physical presence of the researcher on the 
university campus. To other disciplines, physical equipment needs are 
minimal. The historian requires a large library more than anything else 
perhaps, and this will often mean physical location away from the home 
university. A researcher in French literature will not be tied to a 
given university campus by the nature of his activity, but indeed may 
need to spend his research time in Quebec or France if optimal results 
are to follow. The social scientist will search out data wherever they 
exist , within or outside the Province, depending upon the nature of 
his special discipline. 

Thus, the common thread that binds university research 
efforts together is not the fact that they must be conducted in a 
common geographic environment but that they, as a professional activity 
which is part of the total faculty responsibility, require continuous 
application of effort in common with attendant professional responsibility. 
The hypothesis to be derived from this interpretation of univertsity 
employment is that there is no rationale or Justification for the 
position that university work is in any sense part time. As a 
professional activity, university work necessarily must command the 
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total attention and commitment of the faculty member. This, ho^vever, 
does not necessarily imply that a 12-month contract is optimal. 
Neither does it preclude the desirability of activities such as 
professional consulting as a legitimate activity of university faculty* 
These are related issues that need to be carefully sorted out in 
subsequent analysis. 

With regard to the desirability of a 12 -month contract, the 
positive case is obvious. If faculty responsibility to the profession 
and the university is complete and unequivocal — the assumption made 
here — then a 12-month contract is consistent with what should be a fact 
of university life. This allows for a holiday period, consistent 
with national pattern,'^, and the rest of the year is spent in productive 
activity. 

fhis position is stated candidly by a university president 
as follows: 

On the matter of 10-month and 12-month contracts, it is 
my opinion that the latter is better for the people and the 
institution involved. Although university people should 
be given a maximum of freedom with respect to their work, 
it should also be remembered that a university is open on a 
year round basis. I much prefer paying good salaries on a 
year round basis so that administrators woxxld not have to 
ask favors of staff to do work that might occur in the so- 
called Mown* period of a university. 

With salaries high, it would be a serious mistake, and 
in fact untrue, to iiq)ly that such salaries are paid for 
a 10-month period. University people work hard on a year 
round basis. The nature of their work often takes them 
away from their campus, but this does not imply they are on 
holiday. I could argue this one at further length if 
necessary. 
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Another university president opts for a 12-month contract 
on the grounds that a 10-month contract would imply no obligation on 
the part of the faculty for two months when such an obligation in fact 
exists and should be recognized by all responsible parties. 

An administrator at The University of Calgary points out, 
however, that a 12-inonth contract does not imply physical presence at 
the University during the 12-month period, unless there are administrative 
duties which require his presence. Administrative duties in this 
context might include supervision of graduate theses, although it is 
not uniformly true that this requires the physical presence of faculty. 

At the University of Western Ontario, 

The question of the contract year is not settled at this 
University. In theory, we have a 12-month year with a 
one-month holiday entitlement. If, as expected, we have 
a total integration of all duties throughout the calendar 
year, the theory will be put into practice — there will be 
no extra remuneration for teaching Summer School, no 
Summer Supplements for research, etc. This approach will 
likely lead to a trimester system and will require a 
standardization of 'teaching loads', probably additional 
faculty and allied higher financial commitments. The 
increase in financial requirements is obvious; the amount 
of such an increase, will, however, be modified by not 
having to pay the extra remuneration previously given. 

While a 12-month contract may imply a trimester system at 

the University of Western Ontario, no other university in Canada 

mentioned the trimester system as a necessary corollary of a 12-month 



contract. 
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Canadian Practices with Regard to Contract Periods 

On the basis of the correspondence received during this study « 

the 12-inonth contract Is the common form of contractual arrangement In 

Canadian universities. Only occasional references to 8, 9 and 10-month 

contracts have been noted. For example, at the University de Moncton: 

Our professors are presently hired under a twelve-month 
contract. We have first experienced a nine-month contract 
and we had to abandon that system approximately four years 
ago for the two following reasons. 

(a) To obtain a better control of the activities of our 
professors during the whole year. Even though professors 
were paid for a twelve-month period, many of them took what 
could be considered as a three-month holiday. The more 
conscientious and Industrious group would devote part of that 
time to soTne scholarly activity, but many would simply 'take- 
off for the summer, without any control on the part of any 
one, and would show up to resume their lectures In September. 

Presently, all faculty members are hired on a twelve- 
month basis. They are entitled to a month's holiday. 
Except for that period of one month, they are accountable 
to their Department Head and indirectly to their Dean. 
At the end of the second semester in early May, they are 
requested to submit a plan of their activities for the 
summer and they are expected to report on those activities 
at the beginning of the first semester in September. Their 
time can be spent either on teaching a summer course, on 
research work or in the preparation of their courses for the 
following year. 

The system is far from perfect and we know that some 
faculty members do not live up to all expectations. However, 
generally speaking, it is satisfactory. We do have a 
control over our staff which enables us to know where they 
are and what they are doing or supposed to be doing. And 
if there are major abuses on the part of any one, we are in 
a position to call back the delinquent to order* The mere 
fact that we have such a control often proves to be 'the 
beginning of wisdom' for those who could be tempted to take 
a summer long holiday. 

The second reason for a 12-month contract at the Universite 

de Moncton related to the requirement of making 26 salary payments a 
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year in order to help the budgeting procedures of the staff, some of 
whom had experienced difficulties in personal finance vAien paid over 
the course of a nine-month period. 

Acadia University, much like The University of Calgary, 
emoloys a 12-month contract, during which time the individual faculty 
member is responsible to his department head concerning his whereabouts 
and his activities, including, of course, the summer period. 

Carleton University, Queen's University and the University 
of Prince Edward Island are all on 12-month contracts with one month's 
holiday, the latter "to remind faculty of continuing commitment to the 
University." The University of New Brunswick is also on a 12-month 
contract, but faculty members enjoy considerable freedom in the choice 
of their summer activities. 

• On the other hand, many universities. Sir George Williams 
and McMaster, for example, offer 12-month contracts, 1-month holidays, 
and report no problems serious enough to consider alternative systems. 
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At the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education the contract year is 
for 12 months but the Institute has recently begun the process of 
"defining the work year, vacation, and study periods within the twelve 
months.*' 

At St. Francis Xavier University, 

Our letters of appointment speak of an 'academic year' and 
spell out that a person is responsible to the University 
for nine months anH may be hired, in addition, to teach 
summer school or be given a summer stipend for research. 
It also mentions that everyone is entitled to one month 
of holidays, free of University obligations. Nonetheless, 
all of our staff receive their salaries on a twelve-month 
basis; that is, in twelve monthly instalments, though their 
actual working responsibility with the University extends 
from the 1st of September until the end of May. 

Thus, in this situation of an academic year contract, there seems to be 

some confusion about professional obligations between June 1 and 

September 1, particularly in view of the statement about one month 

for holidays. 

Waterloo Lutheran University has a nine-month contract, 

closely tied to summer teaching opportunities. 

A recent Ontario survey indicated that W.L.U. appeared to be 
the only University with a formal contract. Faculty 
members are contracted by the academic year commencing in 
September (following Labour Day >oliday) to Spring 
Convocation (end of May) . Salaries are paid in twelve 
(monthly) instalments. The sessional teaching contract 
served both the Institution and the faculty member during 
the years of Extension Division development. Faculty 
members generally leave for conferences and short vacations 
In June, and return to teach Summer School, on July 1st, 
for a six weeks* period. The short period following 
Summer School is used in preparation for the Fall term. 

No mention is made of professional obligations of those few faculty 

members who do not teach during the summer session. 
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The Nature of Summer Work Under Existing and Potential Contractual Systems 

Perhaps the major problem which emerges from the preceding 
discussion of the professlonaL nature of university employment and 
contractual systems currently used in Canada focuses with particular 
force on university commitment during the summer months. The problem 
may be defined from three vantage points. The first is peripheral to 
this discussion but warrants brief mention, indeed has been referred to 
obliquely before. This is the community perception of academic 
responsibility, and again becomes particularly important to the extent 
that it influences legislative decisions about university salary 
characteristics. To put it briefly and candidly » the community at large 
knows little and can be expected to understand little about how academics 
perform, particularly during the summer months. The salient problem, 
which will be discussed In greater detail later in this study and which 
provides a key to many kinds of performance systems, is the fact that 
the community at large probably tends to judge academic performance in 
terms of Inputs rather than outputs. Any deviation from comnunlty 
norms of input standards, e.g., office hours from nine till five, will 
cause some concern among Interested citizens. The fact that office 
hours from nine to five msy be entirely Irrelevant to academic output 
is an educational element that will have to be pressed upon the 
community If it is to understand the operation of universities. 

The second perception of the problem of summer activity is 
that of the university administrator who is concerned with maximizing 
the efficiency with which the university system operates. In this 
case, the perception is much different from the community perception — 
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administrators realize that office hours from nine to five have little 
if any relevance to professional activities in universities, Admini- 
strators who have commented on the subject seem to understand that it 
is professional output rather than inputs that are the crucial 
variable in Judging academic performance. But they have been 
influenced by what they seem to believe is a small minority of academic 
staff which makes no effort during the summer months to develop 
increasingly effective professional skills. To guard against what 
they thir.k is an infrequent pheno:.ienon of three-month holidays, 
administrators in many universities have developed a system in which 

a schedule of summer inputs are expected from the academic staff. \ 
Obviously^ by obtaining some assurance that summer months are to be 

t 

used as inputs toward professional de^'elopment , administrators hope to 

accomplish some improvement in professional output. j 

The third perception of the problem of summer activity is 
that of the academic community. To the exteit that academics accept | 
the definition of professional responsibility as formulated in a 

previous section, their perception and its implications for efficiency ] 
in professional development as measured by high standards of professional 
output is the same as that of the administrator. Both are concerned 

with maximizing academic outputs. j 

* 

And what are academic outputs? They are the same things, 
of course, as were defined as criteria for promotion and annual { 
salary increments: teaching effectiveness, scholarly research, and .| 
service to university and community. Thu8> the crucial nature of 
salary increment and promotion decisions are reflected again in the 

ERIC I 
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problem of contract responsibility — and the ultimate solution to 
defining this responsibility must lie in the evaluation of professional 
performance via output measurements and only peripherally via Input 
measurement * 

Adjustments to a Ten-Month Contract 

The preceding discussion should not be interpreted to imply 
that the course of 12-month contracts necessarily runs smoothly or that 
the output measurements suggested are easily accomplished. Indeed, it 
has been the inability to design promotion and salary Increment systems 
flexible enough to qu^^ntify, for example, variable summer input-output 
relationships that has led universities to consider seriously the 
desirability of shorter term, say 10-month, contracts. 

In addition, to the extent that these reward systems are not 
formulat«fd or administered efficiently, there arise very significant 
problems of equity among those academics who perform in the summer 
months and those who don*t. If the problem of efficient development 
and administration of promotion and salary increment criteria prove to 
be operationally insoluble, the case for 10-month contracts will be 
correspondingly improved, for both equity and efficiency reasons. 

A professor at The University of Calgary, for example, 
comments that 8, 9 or 10-month contracts at the University would be 
more equitable because it would allow the professor more freedom to 
develop professionally as he sees fit, e.g., through teaching, research 
and/or consulting during the summer period. Part of the equity to be 
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gained by the system relates to the anomaly of paying additional salary 
for summer teaching at the University, while some kinds of research, 
graduate thesis supervision » and service contributions are not 
incrementally rewarded. This problem will be discussed again in the 
next section. 

Another professor at The University of Calgary suggests a 

10-nnonth contract for the following reasons: 

Give a nine month contract (ten including one month's vacation) 
and leave the faculty free to make their decisions. This 
would provide an opportunity for some (or impetus for others) 
to seek either contract for research work (^ich in general is 
a very healthy procedure, which has been successfully adopted 
in the United States) or to find other institutions where they 
could go for collaborative work, leading to new contracts and 
recognition for the University. This would also be a test for 
the .quality of the faculty. 

An administrator at Memorial University of Newfoundland 

commentc : 

I am becoming increasingly convinced that we should work 
towards a nine month contract year to avoid the inequities 
that prevail through paying members of the faculty to teach 
Summer School while they are on full salary, or engaged in 
other lucrative activities during the Summer Session. We 
do not have any honoraria to those engaged in research during 
the summer months. 

In this connection » it should be noted that funded research 

activities conducted at The University of Calgary Huring the summer 

months may indeed warrant additional reward. A faculty member at 

the University may receive a fee for funded research up to two months 

of his annual salary. In many instances, this amount would be greater 

than the incremental salary available from teaching one summer session 

course . 
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A president of an eastern university has the following 
reservations about a 12-inonth contract and seems Inclined to favor 
a shorter contract* 

In our particular case, I moved from what some people 
thought was an eight month contract to a twelve because 
I had to convince people that they had some responsibility 
to do something In the summers. I used to be strongly 
In favour of twelve month contracts. Now I am wavering. 
As long as one can control the promotions, perhaps a ten 
month — or nine — contract Is more realistic, If the 
salaries are pro-rated. 

The question raised with regard to consulting lncome--and 
the relationship between It and community servlce--wlll be discussed 
In the last section of this paper. 

In substance, the case for a 10-month contract Is based upon 
two considerations: (1) that It would allow more efficient administra- 
tive control over the summer activities of academic staff and (2) 
serious Inequities In the existing system would be corrected accordingly. 
The first point assumes that administration of an efficient and 
equitable promotion and salary Increment system as a check against 
non- performance during the summer months of a 12-month contract system 
Is either operationally Impossible or somehow undesirable. 

Several methods of adjusting to a 10-month contract may be 
briefly Identified. The first one may be questionable from the 
University's point of view because It would probably be financially 
unfeasible and because It would not provide a mechanism for 
administrative control over summer activities which appears to be the 
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basis of a 10-month contract in the first instance. This system 
would simply change the existing 12^onth contract to a 10-month 
contract without any changes in the salary system or structure. 

A second method of adjusting, at least partially, to a 10- 
month contract would be to allow options to faculty members to choose 
either a 12-month or a 10-month contract. This system would serve the 
efficiency designs of the University oniy to the extent that those 
people who chose the 10-month contract faced the same promotion and 
salary increment criteria as those who chose the 12^onth contract. 
Thus, faculty members would most likely choose the 10-month contract 
under one of two conditions: (1) the summer activity would be at least 
as productive of professional development as would be the case under a 
12-month contract, and would provide an equal amount of summer income; 
or (2) summer income attainable only through non-university involvement 
would be enough to offset the inability to meet promotion and salary 
increment criteria. It is not clear that university efficiency goals 
would be in any sense advanced if the 10-month option were chosen for 
the second reason. 

A third method of adjusting from a 12 to a 10-month contract 
would provide for all faculty to shift to a 10-month contract. The 
funds thus saved would then be available to faculty members on the basis 
of specified and approved summer development programs. Again the 
assumption is made, as is the case for all 10-month contract alternatives, 
that the objective of the potential change is to maximize the efficiency 
of the University and the professional development of its faculty, 
not to operate the University on a smaller budget. 
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Under this system, It would be expected that most If not all 
faculty members would come forward with aubatantive plana for 
professional activity during the summer. Thua the salary savings 
achieved from moving to 10-month contracta would be absorbed aa 
faculty members identified the nature of aummer programs. Under this 
system, the 10-month contrac:. would include a one^onth holiday period; 
thus, aupplemental paymenta at the regular salary rate would be available 
for two months for each faculty member. Timing of holidaya and the 
geographic location of aummer programs would be matters to be resolved 
by the faculty members and department heads. 

One of the advantagea of this lO^month system would be the 
removal of the exiating anomaly of aummer teaching. Summer teaching 
would, of courae, call for a aupplemental fee but the payment would be 
incremental to a lO^onth rather than a 12-month aalary. 

Summer teaching would be one of the major activitiea that 
faculty membera might propoae to accompliah during the summer. In 
fact, it might be neceaaary under the ayatem to pay aome kind of a bonas 
for summer teaching, leat all faculty opt for other aummer alternatives. 
These alternatives could include programa auch as new course preparation 
or revision of exiating couraea. The auperviaion of graduate thesea 
should clearly merit incremental pay under a 10-month contract. 

Both funded and non-funded reaearch of a clearly apecified 
nature would juatify summer salary supplements, as would the 
administrative reaponsibilities of deana and heada. In fact, 
particularly rigorous and/or time-consuming adminiatrative activitiea 
other than thoae undertaken by deans and heada could merit aummer 
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salaries. Another interesting possibility in this regard would be 
summer salary for significant service to the conmninity. 

Thus, any activity that would Justify summer payments-as 
illustrated above-^ould be consistent with University efficiency 
objectives as specified in criteria for promotion and salary increments. 

Not all activities would necessarily be worth two months of 
incremental salary; on the other hand, six weeks of summer teaching 
might require a full two months salary supplement. Safeguards would 
have to be provided to insure equity among faculty; for example, that 
Junior ranks would have the same opportunity for summer salary as senior 
faculty. It might be necessary to guarantee that every faculty member 
with a legitimate summer program be awarded a one-month supplement 
before two month supplements were awarded to anyone else; again, wxth 
the possible exception of summer teaching. 

One interesting characteristic of this 10-month contract, 
summer supplement system is the fact that it looks very much like the 
system already in force at the Universite de Moncton, except at the 
latter institution the requirement of specifying summer programs 
operates in conjunction with a 12-month, not a lO-month contract. 

Two points need to be emphasized with regard to this third 
method of adjusting fo a 10-month contract. The first point is that 
the University should expect little if any salary savings because it 
should expect to reward most faculty members with a two-month salary 
supplement, upon proper evidence of a professional summer program. 
The only significant savings would be in the summer teaching program. 
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salaries for which would be supplemental to a 10-month rather than 12- 
month program. The second point that requires emphasis is that the 
efficiency objective of the program should be clearly explained to 
faculty and that the objective was not to lower University costs. 
Also, the faculty should be assured that summer supplements would be 
awarded on the basis of professional summer programs, not on some other 
basis such as rank, familiarity with department heads, etc. 

A fourth method of adjusting to a 10-month contract would be 
to hold salaries of academic staff constant for some period of time, say 
two years, and to pay the regular 12-month salary for a 10-month contract 
period. This resembles the first method discussed briefly above. 
The difference is that the quid pro quo of the same salary for a 10-month 
as for a 12-month contract would be no increases in academic salaries 
for merit, cost-of-living or any other reason for some period of time. 
This method would be more costly to the University, since it would still 
have to make supplementary payments for specified summer activities 
such as summer session teaching and graduate student supervision. 

A variation of this method would be the adjustment to a 10- 
month contract in steps. In the first year the contract would be 
written for 11 months, with a one-year moratorium on any form of 
salary increase. Similarly, in the second year the contract would be 
written for 10 months, with another constant ceiling on salaries. 

A fifth method of adjusting to a 10-month contract would 
involve a reduction in faculty salaries of some specified amount — say, 
10 per cent — with this amount of salary savings being available for 
approved summer projects. In this event, faculty without summer projects 
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would have no specific conuaitment to the University during the summer 
period. This is, in effect, a less drastic version of the third 
adjustment method discussed previously in some detail. 

The Prob lem of Graduate Student Supervision during Summer Months 

One of the problems that is mentioned again and again by 
academics and administrators when discussing the length of the contract 
year relates to adequate supervision of graduate student research 
and thesis programs during the summer. This problem is often mentioned 
as rationale for changing from a 12-month to a 10-month contract, 
whereby faculty members who undertook to supervise graduate theses 
would be paid an incremental stipend and be available for consultation 
during at least selected periods during the summer. 

Without deprecating the importance of having faculty members 
physically available in Calgary for thesis supervision, and without 
pressing for a 12-month contract, this problem does furnish an opportunity 
to ask the question: why isn't it possible, under existing contractual 
conditions, to arrange for adequate graduate thesis supervision and for 
the other University activities which require the physical presence 
of faculty? 

The question becomes particularly pertinent, it would appear, 

in relation to recent administrative changes at The University of 

Calgary. Specifically, ae pointed out earlier, the Faculty Handbook 

carefully points out: 

All appointments to the full time faculty are on a 
twelve month basis of which one month shall be the vacation 
period. Salary will not be paid in lieu of vacation to 
continuing faculty members. 
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Unless special arrangements are made, all full time 
faculty members are expected to remain on campus during the 
academic session, that is from September 1 until Spring 
Convocation. The balance of the year is expected to be 
used for the advancement of knowledge and for the betterment 
of the individual. Arrangements to be absent shall be 
made with the Head of the Department, and in certain cases 
must be approved by the appropriate Dean and/or Deans* 
Council as set out earlier. 

Faculty members shall notify the Head of the Department 
of their summer programs and arrange with him the time of 
their vacations.^ 

Pursuant to this instruction and because of problems and 
possible abuses of the system, the Faculty of Arts and Science now 
requires the following form to be filled out by academics who 
contemplate absence from the campus. 

It is submitted here, as a hypothesis for further consideration, 
that this requirement, if properly administered, is all that is necessary 
to adequately arrange for the physical presence of faculty members when 
their physical presence is essential to the adequate discharge of 
academic responsibility. 

The form used by the Faculty of Arts and Science may not be 
optimal, but no form will help unless department heads ar4d deans 
properly administer according to the needs of the University. For 
example, faculty members who are supervising graduate theses should 
explain to the proper administrative authority how their physical 
absence from campus will affect this responsibility. If they choose 



University of Calgary, Faculty Handbook , p. 24. 
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FAcui;iT OP ms m) scikiNCI; 

APPLICATION FOR A1>PR0VAL OF ABSIiNCL 1«RQM CXmS 



Simm\nry of Current l-aculty Policy 

(1) Leaves during the term (September 1 to April 30) : 

(a) Up to 1 week - autliorized by Department Head 

(b) 1 week to 2 montlis - must be authorized by Dean on recoimienda t ion of 

Department lieaa (reporteu to V.P. (/u:auciuic} oy Jeaii 

(c) In excess of 2 months - must be authorized by Deans' Council 

(2) Leaves during the May 1 to August 31 period : 

(a) Vacation entitlement - one month - notify Department Head of dates 

(b) Other absences : 

(i) Up to one month - must be authorized by Department Head 

(iij In excess of one month - must be authorized by Dean on 

reconmendation of Department Head 
(reported to V. P. (Academic) by Dean) 



Name 

Period of absence to 

Purpose and destination : 



Details of Arrangements made to cover absence : 



Al'PLICANT : 






DATE : 


APPROVliD BY DEPT. IDiAD 


APPROVliD BY UhAi>l 












REPORTIiD TO V.P. (ACADIMIC) 
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not to be available for thesis supervision during the summer, this 
factor should obviously be considered in assigning thesis supervisors. 
The graduate students themselves can be expected to take a hand in 
solving this problem by their choice of supervisors. Those faculty 
members whose legitimate teaching, research and/or service commitments 
require their physical absence from campus during the summer are in 
effect opting against graduate thesis supervision In a significant 
number of cases* 

In any event, changing from a 12-month to a 10-month contract 
will not obviate the requirement that department heads and deans 
properly administer requests for absence. In some cases, quite 
obviously, proper administration will require a negative response to 
a request to be absent from the University. This propensity to deny 
requests which are void of merit or conflict with other University 
responsibilities has evidently been lacking in some departments and 
Faculties in the past. 
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IV. The Question of Supplementary Income 



Related to Summer Work at University 

The University of Calgary provides two primary sources of 
supplementary income for summer activities. The most obvious has 
been referred to previously— the special payment for teaching summer 
school. Less obvious is the payment to researchers with funded 
programs permissive of supplementary income up to two months' salary; 
also, this income is not as clearly tied to the summer months as is 
summer teaching. 

Payment of extra remuneration for summer teaching is almost 
universal in Canada. The only exception identified during this 
study is the University of Guelph, where sumner courses are a regular 
part of teaching loads and thus not associated with supplementary income. 

The reasons are clear, and well understood, by academic 

administrators. For example, at Carleton University: 

Faculty members who teach a regular summer course receive 
a fee similar to outsiders who do the same. On the other 
hand, we do not pay any summer stipends for research or 
for gradu-ite supervision. We do allow the few faculty 
members who teach 'continuing education' courses to accept 
fees for them. Rationalization of these practices is not 
crystal clear but, up to now at least, they have worked 
quite well. The general idea is that, if a person teaches 
a summer course, it is somewhat distorting his normal 
academic year of teaching, study and research, and there 
is some justification for paying extra* Anyway, unless 
we didt non e of our faculty would teach summer courses . 
On the other hand, we have held that research work in the 
summer or sharing in the supervision of graduate thesis 
work that a department has to carry on in the summer is 
part of a twelve-month appointment and should not be 
paid extra. (Underlining supplied.) 
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At a small eastern university, 

At the present time faculty members may accept teaching 
commitments during the summer at this or other universities 
for which they receive a stipend. Furthermore, faculty 
members who present a course by extension during the regular 
academic session in the evening hours are given an extra 
stipend. It is my view that these extra stipends ought 
not to be paid and that the total teaching load of the 
Department should be allocated amongst the members of that 
Department. Such an arrangement, however, cannot be 
introduced unilaterally by a relatively small University 
such as ours and we do not anticipate any change in our 
pra^^tice in the future. Our problem is further complicated 
by the fact that our salary scale, although fairly competi* 
tive at the junior ranks, is lagging at the more senior 
levels. Any such arrangement as I suggested can come only 
with adequate staffing and a completely adequate salary 
scale. 

The fact that universities throughout Canada pay extra 
stipends for summer teaching even though they are on 12-month contracts 
is not at all surprising or difficult to explain. As a question of 
equity, if extra stipends are paid to visiting professors, then it will 
be difficult not to make extra stipends available to regular staff. 
Much more importantly as far as universities are concerned, paying extra 
stipends for summer courses allows staff recruitment at a fraction of 
the cost required by hiring additional staff. For example, ac The 
University of Calgary, it was noted in the first section of this study 
that the average faculty salary is about $16,000. The average teaching 
load is three full courses during the academic year for all ranks 
below full professor. Thus, the cost per course is more than $5,000 
not counting supplementary costs such as pension payments, etc. 
Payments to faculty for teaching a full coursa in the summer is about 
$2,000. The magnitude of the saving is obvious, and even greater in 
the case of full professors. 
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The question of equity remains, and Is of concern to 

academics Inclined toward summer research. From a distinguished 

research professor at the University: 

I would therefore suggest that either the same emolument 
be given to the research scholar , as Is given to the summer 
lecturer or give no additional! emolument for summer teaching 
which shall be the responsibility of all people In the 
department on the basis of rotation. Of course some 
exception will have to be made In the case of very small 
departments. One could also consider the summer teaching 
In accounting for a persDn's load. The net result would 
be that Instead of giving additional money to some one, 
one might get an extra person in a department. 

Given that there exists a question of equity in that only 

summer teaching and some funded research contracts give rise to 

supplementary summer Income, the principal alternative to the existing 

system that has been suggested is a shorter contract year. Many 

universities seem ro feel little concern, arguing that the disciplines 

in which summer teaching opportunities are limited, e.g., engineering, 

usually find other opportunities such as funded research and consulting 

Income more readily available than do other disciplines. In any event 

under a 12*month contract, there is some logical reason to support the 

argument that the practice of paying extra stipends is a necessary part 

of summer teaching. There is an opportunity cost co participating 

faculty in terms of research; summer teaching may not be systematically 

brought into promotion and salary Increment systems; summer sessions of 

universities do generate some extra income for the payment of teaching 

sa'^arles; it will be impossible to ise paid visiting professors unless 

the regular staff is also compensated; and the cost of increasing the 

number of staff sufficiently to include summer teaching in regular 
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teaching loads would probably be prohibitive. 

Supplementary Income Related to Continiing Education 

As is true for summsr session teaching, the almost universal 

practice in Canadian universities is to pay extra stipends for those 

faculty members who teach^ in effect, overloads for continuing education 

programs. Vei^ few, if any, Canadian universities choose to hire the 

additional staff required to treat continuing education as part of the 

regular teaching load. 

A university president explains why, with some candor: 

Honoraria for participating in continuing education is an 
evil introduced by universities to obtain a cheap form of 
labor to carry these programs. It uses a monetary reward 
to induce academic staff to do the wrong thing. The 
proper course is to hire full-time people to carry such 
programs. This would, of course, increase the costs. 

Once more, at The University of Calgary, it costs about $2,000 
per course to staff a course in the continuing education program whereas 
it would cost more than $5,000 per course to hire enough additional 
staff to make it part of the regular course load. 

The only exception noted to the rule of using existing staff 

for teaching continuing education courses — usually evening credit 

during the «rinter session — is St. Francis Xavier University, where the 

population is probably not large enough to create large demands for 

continuing education courses. 

As far as honoraria for continuing education is concerned, 
we do not provide, as a policy, additiom^ stipends for 
teaching beyond the University schedule during the academic 
year. We do have a number of professors giving courses in 
communities within a fifty-mile radius of Antigonish, and 
we provide them with a small amount to cover their expenses 
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and the difficulty involved, but this does not run into 
more than $500.00 per yeat . The actual course, itself, 
±3 counted as a part of the individual's teaching burden. 
We also provide a rather wide series of lectures, covering 
a two-month period, for adults in the local community, and 
for this the professors receive no remuneration whatsoever. 

The alternative to paying extra stipends for continuing 
education courses is to hire enough extra staff to teach the courses 
as part of the regular teaching load. This is probably as financially 
infeasible as it is for summer teaching and the rest of the arguments 
for paying extra summer stipends probably apply with equal force to 
continuing education. 

It is at least possible, however, that if the University opts 
for the teaching-research specialization discussed in an earlier section 
that the numbers of people who would opt for a teaching instead of a 
research specialization with appropriate increases in teaching loads 
might provide a reservoir of teaching skills sufficient to staff the 
summer and continuing education programs. 

Supplementary Income Through Consulting 

Much more controversial than the payment of extra stipends 
for summer and continuing education courses, at least among 
administrators, is the question of consulting income. Unfortunately, 
the question is usually phrased in terms of how much income a 
university should allow a faculty member to earn from consulting 
activities; or how much time should a faculty member be allowed to 
spend in consulting activities? 

The difficulty with trying to put a ceiling on the amount of 
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Income a faculty member can generate from consulting income is 

easily demonstrated. Suppose one faculty member can ccmmaad $500 per 

day in consulting fees, while a younger and inexperienced 

colleague charges $100. Does anyone seriously suggest that consulting 

constraints should be formulated in terms of a total dollar maximum 

of, say, $10,000 per year so that the more experienced person could 

consult for only 20 days per year while his younger colleague consults 

for a period ot up to 100 days per year? 

The second constraint — a limit on the nulnber of days or 

weeks allocable to consulting activities — is less vague but only 

slightly more satisfactory because whatever limit is determined is 

essentially arbitrary and without specific justification. Is one 

day a week, ten days a month, or 60 days a year the magic number? 

Clearly, the difficulty with this kind of restriction is that, again, 

it concentrates on the wrong variable — inputs instead of outputs. 

This basic problem will be discussed in more detail later. 

Across Canada administrators differ considerably as they 

consider the problem of consulting activities of university staffs. 

On the positive side are the following comments from administrators 

of various universities. 

From the University of New Brunswick: 

We have recently had considerable discussion about consulting 
and the income that may accrue therefrom and it seems to be 
the general view heife that if in the opinion of the department 
chairman or head and che dean of the faculty the consulting 
activities of a faculty member do not interfere with the 
proper and complete discharge of his academic responsibilities, 
then the University does not feel that it should exercise any 
control over them. As a matter of fact, it is 
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felt that within these bounds consulting is generally 
acceptable, not only to the University but to the academic 
program which the faculty member is able to offer. 

At Acadia University: 

The University recognizes the value of faculty members 
serving as consultants in ways that enhance their professional, 
scholarly, and/or scientific competence. Full time faculty 
members may engage in such activities insofar as these are 
compatible with their university responsibilities and with 
the general educational goals of the University. Such 
commitments should not be of a major or continuing nature 
nor necessitate the commitments of a block of time on a 
regular basis during the normal timetable for lectures and 
laboratories. Before a faculty member makes any commit- 
ment which is intended to be or probably will become of a 
continuing nature, he must have the written approval of his 
Departmental Head and Dean and the latter shall infonn the 
President. 

At Sir George Williams University: 

Consulting income is considered a personal matter and is not 
questioned in any way. (The extent to which outside 
activity interferes with campus duties is of course a concern, 
but not the related outside earnings per se) . 

Note in the parenthetical sentence the concern for output rather than 
input variables. 

Although most universities appear to recognize the potential 
benefits of consulting to the faculty and the university, most seek to 
apply some controls over the amount of time spent or income earned 
from consulting. 

For example, at the University of Western Ontario: 

This area is probably the most worrisome, since it applies 
only to certain faculty, the services of which are in 
'public' demand. We have a policy on outside consulting 
which limits a faculty member to three half-days per month 
of outside consulting and then only if it can be justified 
as being beneficial to the Uni/ersity and does not inter- 
fere (in the opinion of the Dean) with his regular duties. 
The summer period (as it now exists) is pretty well wide 
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open. The limiting factor is that the consultant must 
not earn more than $3500.00 or one-third of his salary*- 
whichever is the greater. This policy is, of course, 
virtually impossible to police. The answer may be to 
insist on an overhead factor of some 50-lOOZ of the 
consultant's fees or a percentage of his salary, depending 
on the length of time. This fee would be payable to the 
University to compensate for loss rr replacement of 
services, especially during the academic year. If we 
adopt a bona fide 12-month year in all faculties, the 
problem will be magnified. 

At the Universite de Moncton: 

The University has adopted the philosophy that a professor 
may work for an equivalent of up to 20% of his professional 
time outside of the University in a capacity that will 
either directly or indirectly enhance his teaching and 
research activity. This may consist of one complete night 
course, i.e. extension course, during the regular school 
year and one course in the summer session, or it may con- 
sist of outside work in research or consul tan tship or a 
combination of all the above. Approval by the dean of the 
professor's faculty is mandatory in all instances. The 
maximum for outside earning has not been set. 

At the University of Toronto: 

The proper length of the contract year and the question of 
supplementary income have been receiving sustained attention 
for nearly two years and we have not yet arrived at a 
satisfactory policy statement. We are working toward an 
acceptable document that could include: (a) a definition 
of the meaning of a University of Toronto academic appoint- 
ment; (b) a description of the kinds of related activities 
which generate supplementary income; (c) a code of ethics 
as a guide to determination of sensitive areas; (d) a policy 
of disclosure and(e) machinery to assure implementation (on 
a decentralized basis) of the disclosure requirements and 
adherence to the code of ethics. 

The frustration of university administrators with regard to 
the question of consulting is perhaps best summed up in this conment 
from a university president: 

We are probably as baffled as most people by the question of 
outside income from consulting and research contracts* It 
seems to me that this is something universities collectively 
must try to move on before long. 
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ConsultinR Income — Input or Output Controls? 

. The thesis suggested here is that the inability of universities 

to cope effectively with the problem of consulting income is that they 

have concentrated on relatively immaterial elements of the problem. 

Rather than trying to limit outside income or specifying the number of 

hours that can be delegated to consulting work, universities should 

look to the impact of consulting on professional outputs. An economist 

from the West states the matter this way: 

I see no value in trying to make any distinctions between 
supplementary remunerative employment within the university and 
outside. Teaching an extra-curricular course for a thousand 
dollars cannot be said to be of any more academic cr social 
benefit than doing a project for the government for a thousand 
dollars. Nor is it possible to draw a meaningful line between 
consulting and other outside endeavors. But, in my opinion, 
it is useless to £^^t involved in this complex morass of 
problems. My own view is that we must direct our attention 
CO an individual's output, not his input. I really think this 
principle is very important, and we must continually insist 
on it. If two professors do an equal job in teaching and 
research y but one does it in fewer hours than the other, it 
should be irrelevant to the university whether he earns money 
in his spare time, gives away his services, or goes fishing. 
On the other hand, if an individual's performance is weak, 
it should be so judged, but it is a secondary matter whether 
this is because he is devoting too much time to moonlighting 
or recreation. 

A professor at The University of Calgary emphasizes the 

impact of consulting on professional development: 

A. The University of Calgary has every right to regulate 
supplementary Income from its own payroll, e.g., sunnier teaching, 
trust accounts, and so on. However, such Income limits should 
be flexible, determined by the department head, and acknowledging 
that different faculty members have different skills and 
capacities towards Justifying and rationalizing (more or less) 
paid supplementary activity within the University. 

Other secondary income is no concern of the University 
unless it can be shown that a man is performing poorly intra- 
murally. Punitive procedures already exist and are adequate, 
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e«g«, increment I promotion procedures, etc. 

C. Those faculty whose academic freshness depends on 
regular skill applications In the community should be 
encouraged to hold consulting posts and to take the going 
rate of remuneration* Othen/ise the tendency Is to under- 
cut legitimate consulting and advisory organizations In 
the community, or to deprive the community of special 
technologies and new skills which often stem from academic 
research activity. 

A department head at The University of Calgary assesses 

consulting as follows: 

As long as the supplemental Income Is generated by genuinely 
supplemental work and does not interfere with or replace 
the 'normal' work, 1 think it is fine. In nearly all cases 
it provides additional experience that goes to improve the 
quality of the normal teaching and supervision work. In 
some fields consulting Is essential to make the teacher up-to- 
date and useful to his students. 

Thus, the crucial element in consulting activity turns out 

to be the impact of the consulting on professional development. Indeed, 

The University of Calgary recognized this variable in designing a liberal 

consulting policy for its Faculty of Medicine. What justification 

is there for such a policy? The justification is clear and valid — 

the practice of medicine will be an important determinant of professional 

development within the Faculty of Medicine. It should be no less 

clear that the same principle applies to other Faculties as well. 

Only when consulting is peripheral to a professor's field of 

specialization will it prove to be of minimal value in the development 

of his professional skills. And In this instance, an adequate system 

of output measurement will in the overwhelming number of cases indicate 

the fact tl'at he is consulting in a field that offers only income and 

little professional growth. 
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One ot the alleged inequities in consulting ncome is 
the fact that consulting opportunities do not exist equally in all 
fields of endeavor. As a question of inequity within the university, 
this contention is valid only if promotion and salary increments are 
not attuned to output measures such as teaching effectiveness, research, 
service, etc. If two men in different disciplines are equal in terms 
of these output performances while one has consulting income and one 
hasn't, equity demands that they be judgad equal for promotion and 
salary increment purposes. If consulting income has resulted in the 
degeneration of university responsibility, then, of course, this must 
be reflected in promotion and increment decisions. Otherwise, the 
disciplines without consulting opportunities are merely alleging that 
the market system itself is inequitable. While this may or may not 
be true, it is probably beyond even the powers of universities to 
contravene the principles of the market in this regard. 

In the event that a university cannot design a promotion and 
increment system capable of being administered efficiently, and if 
it insists upon some control over consulting inputs, then wisdom opts 
for controlling the time rather than the income element. Not one 
substantive case has been made by correspondents in this study, 
administrative or academic, for imposing a money income limit on 
consulting. The most obvious reason has already been given — consulting 
fees vaiy with the discipline and experience, and no optimal schedule 
of allowable fees is logically possible. 

Some limits on the time a faculty member can consult, while 
almost always an administrative nightmare , at least can be identified 
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with some hope of reason. Among the elements a policy-making body 
might want to consider is the fact that the consulting demands of a 
university faculty will vary directly with the competence of that 
faculty. That is, a university which finds itself with a faculty void 
of consulting opportunities might want to look closely at its recruiting 
policies. 

Another variable which might warrant inspection is the 
relationship between the concern for consulting activities by faculty 
and university policy which encourages community service. In terms of 
a university's efficiency goals, is it preferable for faculty to 
participate in non-paid activities which may be somewhat peripheral to 
their fields of specialization or to participate in paid consulting 
assignments which may be more consistent with professional development? 
Certainly it will be difficult for a university to justify community 
service while opting against consulting practices. 

The answer to the proper relationship between ccnmnunity service 
and consulting is not clear cut, but ultimately must relate back to 
professional growth and the promotion and increment systems which 
recognize it. There is no basic conflict between community service 
and consulting, and a university will be well advised to encourage both, 
on the assumption that their impact will be recognized in the basic 
decisions concerning academic outputs — promotion and salary increments. 

Finally, the method used in the Faculty of Medicine might be 
worthy of consideration for the University at large. In the Faculty of 
Medicine, there is a fee system for consulting income derived through 
work with the Ambulatory Care Centre. The fee system is referred to 
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as a loading charge. Primary loading is 15 per cent of the first 
$10,000 of consulting income; 25 per cent for the next $10,000, and so 
on. In addition, there is a secondary loading charge equal to 75 per 
cent of net consulting income over $15,000. Finally, there is a 
ceiling loading charge, which effectively puts a limit on the total 
income a medical doctor in the Faculty can receive. 

A University of Calgary professor in the Faculty of Arts 
and Science has suggested a variation of the Faculty of Medicine 
system: 

There can be a scale structured such that a person getting 
consulting income has to give a certain percentage to the 
University. This could be even given as additional grant 
back to the faculty member concerned, established as a 
trust, for his own research work. 

The control of consulting income through percentage sharing 

with the university has also been suggested by a uriversity president 

in the east, anJ would appear to make more sense than some arbitrary, 

absolute dollar constraint on consulting income. 

Supplementary Income through Research 

The role of research and scholarship in universities through- 
out the world and Canada is well enough understood to require little if 
any emphasis here. The University of Calgary recognizes the 
responsibility of faculty for research and scholarship in a number of 
ways. First and foremost, it is a recognized and major criterion of 
promotion and salary increments. The teaching load of the University — 
varying usually between two and three courses per year, six or nine 
contact hours per week->->is geared to the research aspirations of the 
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faculty. The University encourages its faculty to seek funded research, 
and allows them a supplemental income of up to two months' salary from 
funded programs. 

Without exception, Canadian universities contacted during this 
study recognize the value of university research and scholarship. Most 
appear to follow the same procedures as The University of Calgary in 
encouraging scholarly activities. A few make supplementary research 
stipends available in summer periods to stimulate research programs. 

For example, at McMaster University: 

Members of faculty may earn supplemental income from summer 
and/or other teaching of part-time students; a faculty 
member is entitled to do outside consulting for up to twenty 
days each year; faculty who stay on campus to carry out 
research and supervise graduate students during the summer 
also receive summer research stipends which vary according 
to their professional rank. 

At the University of New Brunswick: 

Our faculty people may receive supplementary income through 
participation in the summer school and in the extension 
program during the winter and as well we have still a summer 
supplemeat program which provides something less than $1000 
to those wto remain on the campus in research activities or 
other services essential to the continuation of the work at 
the University. This summer supplement does not begin to 
represent the equivalent of a professional honorarium but it 
does recognize their value to the University during the 
summer months. 

And at St. Francis Xavier University: 

As I indicated above, we do provide supplementary income 
for summer-school teaching, and also for research for those 
members who apply and whose project is approved by our 
University Council for Research and the Dean. 

Little if any controversy seems to exist about the 

significance of research and scholarship as primary activities of 
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universities. On the understanding that research and scholarship is 

supplementary to effective teaching, and that effective teaching is 

a continuing responsibility of research scholars, few issues seem 

to arise within the context of The University of Calgary's salary system. 

The only thing the University doesn't do on the same scale as 
seems to be the case at the universities cited above relates to summer 
research stipends for research activities not funded by other means. 
This is a step the University may want to consider as a device for 
further encouraging research programs and scholarly output. It is 
essentially a budgetary matter which must be decided on the basis of 
the opportunity costs of using incremental funds for summer research 
stipends instead of other programs » and the relative benefits of 
alternative progxams. 

Other Forms of Supplementary Income 

The question of supplementary income for department heads 
has been discussed in some detail in a recent special study at The 
University of Calgary and the question of honoraria for department 
heads and chairmen need not be further considered here.^ 

The final form of supplementary income that will be discussed 
here relates to honoraria for special research or administrative 
activities on the part of university faculty. It is occasionally 
suggested that when, for example, a faculty member spends an undue 



See, ''Report to General Faculty Council of The Committee on 
Appointment, Authority, and Responsibility of Department Heads,** The 
University of Calgary, May 21, 1970. 
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amount of time as a committee chairman on an unusually rigorous 

assignment that some special honoraria should be made available. The 

essential issue involved is whether this unusual activity should be 

rewarded through regular promotion and salary increment decisions or 

whether, because the activity will not be continuing , the reward should 

take the form of special honoraria. 

For example, a professor at The University of Calgary makes 

the following suggestion: 

There should be a special allotment of money which can be 
allocated to certain people who have made special 
contributions during the previous year. Such monies should 
not be considered as part of ongoing salary. In other words, 
someone might receive an extra $1,000 at the end of the year 
1971 because he had very heavy committee duties. He would 
not receive anything more than a normal increment in 1972 
based on the original salary. 

Alternative to this suggestion is the existing practice where, 

presumably, administrative services to the department. Faculty and 

University are considered important variables in promotion and salary 

increment decisions. 
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APPENDIX A 

Salary Systems for Non-Teaching Positions 



While this study has been concerned with questions of salary 
pOLCy for regular members of the University's teaching staff, continuing 
r^nd vital contributions to the University's teaching and related programs 
are made by a number of non-teaching personnel. Among these non-teaching 
positions are those of librarians. 

The following submission was made by two members of the library 

staff, and is included here in its entirety in order to provide some 

perspective into questions of salary policy not discussed previously in 

this manuscript. 

Seas tone Committee on Salary Determination 

In reply to Dr. Carroti rs' letter inviting comments from 
faculty concerning the present system of salary determination 
at The University of Calgary, we would like to submit the 
following views for your consideration. 

The criteria used to measure the performance of teaching 
faculty are not entirely applicable to non-teaching ^departments. 
Librarians cannot, for instance, be evaluated on the basis of 
their classroom teaching. At the very least, minimum performance 
criteria should be worked out by each library unit and related 
to comparative positions within the library organization. A 
person would then not be judged for increments and promotion on 
the vaguer ies of 'personal performance' once basic requirements 
and responsibilities of his position had been established. 
Once the duties are defined, promotion, and salary increments 
should be concomitant. There should, of course, be three 
avenues of advancement open to any librarian: 

a) on the basis of professional accomplishment 

b) on the basis of administrative accomplishment 

c) on the basis of a combination of (a) anc* (b) 

Salary overlap would then net be necessary because it shou'^d 
be possible to make a decision concerning promotion at the time 
an individual reaches the top of his current salary scale. 
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The definitions of 'normal' and ^average' as they apply to 
merit increments are presently unclear. According to item 8 of 
the document presented as Appendix A, each librarian is entitled 
to one normal increment step each year. The Board defined an 
average increment as 1.2 increment steps for 1971/72 (Appendix 
Ay item 12) , while a normal increment was considered to be 
zero. This distinction is not evident to most faculty members 
as they tend to understand the terms as being synonymous. 
While a normal increment was defined as zero during recent 
salary meetings, some departments in the past have considered 
the normal increment to be one step. In fact, the piesent 
distinction between ^normal* and ^average* raises a nice point 
in logistics. The majority of faculty must be doing a better 
than * normal' job if the * average* increment is not to be zero. 
A zero increment for the majority of faculty would average less 
than one increment step per faculty member. 

A difficulty has arisen in the library concerning increment 
value. Since there are 2 librarian grades for each faculty 
rank 9 a situation has developed where fractions of increments 
have remained in the salary scale. If an individual is granted 
one increment step and happens to be at that point in the scale 
where a fraction is left, he would receive only, for example, 
one hundred dollars rather than the $425 of a usual increment 
step at this level. The difficulty lies in whether this $100 
is to be considered as a full increment step, or as seems fair, 
about 1/4 of an increment. (See Appendix A, item 14) . 

The question has been raised also as to whether p. person 
may receive a double merit increment two years in succession. 
This matter needs to be discussed with possible provision made 
for this kind of award to be made as an equalization device in 
special circumstances. 

A system of checks and balances Is built into the salary 
promotion system except for one aspect; namely, where the final 
recommendation on increment/promotion is carried to GPC by the 
head of the unit or chief budgetary officer. If the department 
promotior^ committee, with the head of the unit as chairman, 
decide and approve certain recommendations for incrments, and 
GPC asks to have the recommendations revised, there is no 
provision for the unit head to return this directive to the 
departmental promotions committee for advice on how the changes 
should be made. While ve recognize that at present the 
departmental promotion committee is an advisory committee, where 
cuts are to be made a system of appeal should be available to 
the individuals affected or a more equitable method of dividing 
the decrease be established. 



The length of the contract year raises special problems 
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for the librariai.. Presently the library operates on a 
twelve-month year. While the heaviest workload for the 
public service librarians is during session, technical 
service librarians have a steadier workload throughout the 
year. Library work is basically service-oriented and well- 
trained people are needed during both session and intersession. 
A ten-month contract year would make continuous, effective 
service more difficult, although there might be advantages for 
individual librarians in the shorter period. However, if a 
ten-month work year is adopted, librarians working eleven 
months should be compensated financially for the extra month. 
Perhaps similar compensation might be considered for shift work 
as librarians are the only Board appointees at The University 
of Calgary who are presently scheduled for this sort of duty. 

We hope that these comments on the salary system will be 
of assistance to you. 
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APPENDIX 



To all Librarian s 
PROMOTIONS AND INCREMENTS 



Under University Regulations, thd position and salary level 
of all librarians are reviewed annually by the Chief 
Librarian who seeks the advice of the Library Promotions 
Committee. The resulting assessment shall be In writing. 
(Handbook 3.9.2) 

The composition of the Library Promotions Committee Is as 
follows : 

Chief Librarian (Chairman) Dr. T.M. Walter 

Deputy Librarian Miss M.M. Mclvor 

Two Head of Departments Miss P.B. Griffin 

elected by the Heads Miss R. Lyons 

A representative of the Dr. H.P. Aral 

University of Calgary 

Faculty Association 

(non-voting) 

Recommendations from the Library Promotions Committee con- 
cerning merit Increments and promotion can be modified by 
the Chief Librarian who will then process the recommendations 
in the established fashion to the General Promotions 
Committee. (Handbook 3.9.2.) 

A recommendation for the awarding of a merit increment ta 
a librarian shall be supported by a written evaluation of 
the individual's performance. It shall be the responsibility 
of the individual's Head of Department to supply this 
documentation to the Chief Librarian with copy to the member 
of staff concerned. Where this procedure would not be 
appropriate, the written evaluation will be provided by the 
Chief Librarian or his designee. (Handbook 3.9.5.) 

It is the duty of the Head of Department to notify a 
librarian promptly if normal advancement is not being 
recommended. The Library Promotions Committee shall pay 
particular attention to such recommendations and the Chief 
Librarian shall also notify, in writing, the librarian and 
the Vice-President (Business) of the recommendation to deny 
normal advancement. (Handbook 3.9.6.) 



Each librarian should be informed, in writing, of the nature 
of the recommendation being carried forward by his Head 
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of Department or other superior officer to the Library 
Promotiont committee. Any individual has the right to 
appeal the recommendation to the Library Promotions 
Committee. Such appeal should be in writing to the 
Chief Librarian. Each individual should be informed 
in writing of the recommendation being carried forward 
to General Promotions Committee. Any librarian is 
free to initiate a formal appeal regarding this recommend- 
ation; such appeal should be in writing to the Chairman 
of the General Promotions Committee. (Handbook 3.9.13.) 

While changes in procedure may result from a meeting of 
the General Promotions Committee this week, the Vice- 
President (Business) does not anticipate iftfiny changes froa 
last year. Accordingly, the following paragraphs repeat 
the basic guide-lines used last year. 

Ordinarily, it shall be assumed that each librarian whose 
salary is at or below the ceiling of Grade V shall be 
entitled to one normal increment until he reaches the top 
of his scale unless due cause be given for granting less 
than a full increment. 

Under University regulations, less than one full increment 
is ordinarily accorded to persons whose appointment dates 
are on or after October 1 

i.e. October 1, 1970 to December 31, 1970 appointment = 0.75 
increment 

January 1, 1971 to February 28, 1971 appointment = 0.50 
increment 

Special merit may be recognized by additional merit increments 

and/or promotion to a higher salary grade. Increments may 

be increased by fraction s or by whole increments, i.e. 

1.25, 1.5, 1.75, 2, 3, etc. Where two or more merit increments 

are recommended, the Chief Librarian shall make available 

to the General Promotions Committee documentation for its 

consideration. 

The 3oard of Governors > as agreed that no fraction of an 
increment less than 0.2 should be used but this does not 
mean that a 0 increment cannot be recommended. 

The guideline that has been set by the Board of Governors 
for 1971-72 in connection with the number of increments to 
be given is that there should be no more than an average of 
1.2 increments for the complete staff. The Board has 
expressed concern that the distribution of increments last 
year heavily favoured senior ranks in the University as a 
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whole. It was agreed by Dean's Council that the 
individual Promotions Committees should recognize this 
concern as being legitimate but that the decision for 
the actual distribution between ranks of the 1.2 average 
increment is a matter for determination by the individual 
Promotion Committees. 



At the present time there are 30 librarians on staff; 
accordingly, the total number of increments that may be 
awarded is 36. If it can be assumed that each librarian 
shall be entitled to one normal increment (see 8 above) , 
a total of six increments is available for award to persons 
deserving special recognition, or an average of 0.2 
increments per person. It follows that recommendations of 
1.5 or greater increments will require more than normal 
Justification. Heads of Departments may wish to consider 
whether persons who received promotions and/or special 
increments last year should be considered for special 
increments this year, or whether preference should be 
given to giving encouragement to those not so rewarded last 
yeai . 



The salary scales in force for 1970-71 are 

Scale 

Senior Administration 
(Library) only 

Librarian V (and above) $14,630 to$19,665 
(senior divisional heads, 
etc.) 



Librarian IV (heads of 
major units) 

Librarian III (seconds 
in major units, heads 
of smaller units) 



$13,010 to$14,575 
$10,920 to$12,420 



as follows: 
Increments 

Professor 

7 @$640 Associate 
1 @$555 Professor 

3 @$500 Assistant 
1 @$ 65 Professor 

3 @$500 



Librarian II subject $ 9,490 to$10,865 3 @$425 Instructor 
specialists, ;jeconds in 1 @$100 

small depts.) 

Librarian I (general $ 8,215 to$ 9,065 2 @$425 
librarians, entrance 
level) 



Recommendations from Heads of Departments should reach the 
Library Administration Office not later than noon on Thursday 
17th Decembe:. 1970 . 
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16) This memorandum is being sent to all librarians for 

information. Heads of Departments are being provided 
additionally with a list of the librarians on their 
staff, together with gradings and current salary. 



December 1970 
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